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WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

“Non  iiiinistrari,  bed  ministrare.,’ 

I5V  JEAN  KINCAID. 

WELLESLICY  COLLEGE  was  fountled  in  the  town  of 
Wellesley,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  by  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Durant.  To  speak  of  the  influences  which  suggested 
and  shaped  this  purpose,  one  must  go  far  back  in  the  life  of  the 
founder  to  his  childhood,  in  the  college-town  of  Hanover  ;  to  his 
preparatory  studies  with  the  sagacious  Mrs.  Ripley,  “  who  would 
hold  her  baby,  shell  peas  for  dinner,  and  teach  him  Greek  at  the 
same  time,  without  once  dropping  the  baby,  spilling  the  peas,  or 
losing  sight  of  his  Greek  accents”  ;  to  his  college  days  at  Har¬ 
vard;  to  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful,  gifted,  and  noble  woman  ; 
to  his  brilliant  legal  career,  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  his  conver¬ 
sion,  and  the  subsequent  consecration  of  himself  to  God’s  work. 
All  the  forces  of  his  life  seemed  to  shape  and  fit  it  for  this 
crowning  labor,  more  especially,  perhaps,  the  example,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  influence  of  mother,  teacher,  and  wife.  The  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  were  women 
impressed  itself  upon  his  mind,  together  with  the  conviction 
that  the  social  questions  of  the  next  century,  if  they  were  to  be 
well  solved,  must  be  solved  in  the  strength  of  Christianity  by 
woman’s  influence  ;  and  that  to  this  end  women  must  be  educated 
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as  carefully  as  men,  as  thoroughly  as  men,  and  without  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  either  their  health  or  their  happiness.  With  these 
thoughts  controlling  and  inspiring  him,  and  assisted  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  Mrs.  Durant,  the  college  was  built.  It  remained  the  dear¬ 
est  object  of  his  thought  and  care  until  his  death,  in  i88i  ;  and  his 
wishes  and  plans  for  it  have  since  then  been  most  religiously 
carried  out  by  the  surviving  founder.  Mrs.  Durant.  The  college 
is  a  living  and  growing  monument  to  them  both,  more  enduring 
than  brass,  or  stone,  or  painted  glass,  and  speaks  constantly  of 
their  liberality,  foresight,  self-forgetfulness,  and  lofty  Christian 
purpose. 

Wellesley  has  been  named  the  “  College  Beautiful,”  and  it 
well  merits  the  title.  It  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fine  tract 
of  land  of  about  four  hundred  acres,  which  e.xtends  along  the 
side  of  Lake  Waban, — a  lovely  little  sheet  of  water,  —  and  is 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  by  smooth  fields  and  meadows,  and 
by  grand  trees  forming  groves,  and  even  bits  of  old  forest  growth 
in  which  one  can  lose  one’s  self,  both  figuratively  and  literally. 
This  land  was  originally  intended  for  a  homestead  by^  Mr. 
Durant  ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  a  fine  English  park  when 
approaching  from  either  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  grounds, 
through  handsome  stone  lodge-gates,  and  along  a  broad,  winding 
avenue  which  leads  to  the  hall  or  main  building.  This  is  finely 
situated  on  a  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  north  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  from  its  commanding  position  overlooks,  in  every 
direction,  a  landscape  that  changes  constantly,  as  the  face  of 
nature  changes,  but  is  always  beautiful.  Ground  was  broken  for 
this  first  college-building  in  1S71  ;  in  August  of  that  year  Mrs. 
Durant  laid  the  first  stone  in  the  foundation,  and  on  September 
14  the  cornerstone,  containing  the  Bible,  at  the  nortlnvest  cor¬ 
ner,  with  no  public  ceremony,  but  with  appropriate  religious 
services.  The  inscription  in  the  Bible  was  an  e.xpression  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  institution  was  founded,  ending  with  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  dedication  from  Chronicles  :  “  O  Lord  our  God,  all  this 
store  that  we  have  prepared  to  build  thee  an  house  for  thine 
holy  name  cometh  of  thy  hand,  and  is  all  thine  own 

The  building,  designed  by  Ilammatt  Billings,  was  finished  in 
September,  1875.  It  is  a  double  Latin  cross  in  shape,  with  an 
entrance  beneath  a  projecting  portico  in  the  center  of  the  eastern 
front.  It  is  of  brick,  with  freestone  trimmings  ;  is  475  feet  long, 
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150  feet  wide  at  the  wini^s  and  five  stories  high.  It  contains 
apartments  for  three  hundred  students  and  thirty  teachers,  ample 
rooms  for  domestic  uses,  a  large  dining  hall  capable  of  seating 
375  persons,  the  libraries,  the  chapel, — seating  between  six 
and  seven  hundred,  —  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  offices,  etc. 
Through  the  entrance  door  one  steps  into  a  large  liall,  extending 
through  the  building  from  side  to  side.  This  hall, — “  the  cen¬ 
ter,”  as  it  is  called  from  its  position  in  the  building, — is  pillared 
and  marble-paved,  the  walls  are  adorned  with  fine  pictures,  the 
middle  portion  is  filled  with  beautiful  palms,  and  alcove  one 
looks  past  the  carved  railings  which  mark  the  staircases  and 
galleries  on  either  side,  straight  up  and  up,  through  a  dome 
of  clear  glass  into  the  very  skies.  This  impression  of  a 
breezy  atmosphere,  full  of  sunshine  and  beauty,  which  one 
receives  on  entering,  never  leaves  one  while  in  the  college. 
The  privileged  visitor  strolls  through  the  airy  halls,  admiring 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art  at  every  turn  ;  catches  fascinat¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  girls  live,  so  arranged 
that  two  have  a  bedroom  and  parlor  together  ;  sits  awhile  in  busy 
recitation-rooms  and  laboratories,  getting  much  humbled  and 
subdued  by  the  erudition  displayeil  ;  looks  into  the  huge  kitch¬ 
ens,  bakery,  and  the  laundry,  where  the  girls  may  do  their  own 
washing  if  they  wish  ;  penetrates  into  the  cellars  to  investigate 
the  admirably  perfected  system  of  lieating  and  ventilation  ;  takes 
the  elevator  to  the  attics,  where  a  trunk  that  has  traveled  from 
South  India  is  jostled  by  one  from  Kalamazoo,  and  the  box  from 
District  of  Columbia  hobnobs  with  another  from  Montana  Terri¬ 
tory  ;  sees,  in  fact,  a  thousand  details  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
institution  which,  though  interesting  in  themselves  and  helping 
to  make  up  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  a  complete  picture  of 
Wellesley  as  at  once  an  ideal  home  and  an  ideal  school,  yet  have 
no  space  and  no  proper  place  in  these  pages. 

In  the  library,  the  nucleus  or  heart  of  any  institute  of  learn¬ 
ing,  one  lingers,  however,  for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  light,  spa¬ 
cious,  alcoved  room,  two  stories  in  height,  handsomely  finished 
in  black  walnut,  and  containing  thirty  thousand  carefully  selected 
volumes.  Tliis  collection  was  started  by  the  presentation  of  Mr. 
Durant’s  own  [irivate  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  has 
since  been  increased  by  valuable  gifts  from  various  friends, — tiie 
largest  donor  among  these  being  Mr.  A.  A.  Sweet,  of  Hopkin- 
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ton,  who  founded  a  libran’  for  Bible  study,  called  the  Gertrude 
Library,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  and  who  has  intimated  his 
intention  of  enlarging  it.  June  4,  1886,  the  College  gave  a 
“  Library  Festival  ”  in  honor  of  Prof.  Eben  Norton  Ilorsford, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  the 
institution.  This  was  done  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of 
the  constant  personal  interest  he  manifested  in  the  college,  of 
the  help  given  it  by  his  friendship  and  counsel,  and  more  espe 
cially,  perhaps,  to  provide  a  suitable  occasion  on  which  to 
announce  and  acknowledge  properly  a  munificent  gift  made  by 
him  to  the  college  some  years  ago,  but  with  provisions  which 
could  not  take  effect  until  the  present  time.  The  income  from 
this  gift  provides  for  the  annual  purchase  of  new  scientific  appa¬ 
ratus ;  for  a  system  of  vacations  for  the  professors  fluring  service, 
and  of  pensions  at  the  end  of  a  prescribed  term  of  years  ;  and 
for  a  large  permanent  fund  and  annual  expenditures  for  the 
needs  of  the  library.  At  this  time  a  portrait,  in  black  and  white, 
of  Prolessor  Horsford, — the  gift  of  Mrs.  Horsford, — was  placed 
in  the  library  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  on  the  left  a 
bronze  shield  bearing,  beneath  Professor  Ilorsford’s  coat  of  arms, 
the  following  inscription:  “To  commemorate  the  liberality  of 
Eben  Norton  Horsford,  w'ho  endowed  this  library,  1878.”  Over 
the  door  of  the  library,  without,  is  inscribed  :  “  Christ,  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  Treasures  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  ”  ;  within, 
“  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  Knowledge.”  Over  the  Gertrude 
Library  door  is  Solomon’s  prayer,  “Give  me  now  Wisdom  and 
Knowledge  ”  ;  and  on  the  arch  within,  among  the  books  on  the 
Bible,  “And  another  book  was  opened,  which  was  the  Book  of 
Life.”  Asking  the  story  of  these  inscriptions,  one  is  told  that 
these  sentences  were  found,  after  his  death,  in  a  note-book  of  Mr. 
Durant’s  and  in  his  hand-writing,  headed,  “To  be  inscribed  on 
the  library  walls  when  it  is  frescoed.” 

There  are  many  treasures  in  this  library.  An  old  Dutch  cabi¬ 
net,  quaintly"  carved,  holds  some  of  these :  Melancthon’s  Bible, 
in  Latin,  annotated  by^  him,  which  is  always  used  on  Commence¬ 
ment  days  ;  a  first  edition  of  Milton  ;  quaintly  illuminated  mis¬ 
sals  ;  an  old  German  Bible,  the  last  revised  by  Luther,  bound  in 
boards,  covered  with  stamped  vellum,  with  Melancthon’s  portrait 
on  one  side  and  Luther’s  on  the  other,  braced  and  clasped 
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in  massive  brass  ;  one  of  Eliot’s  Indian  Bibles,  in  which 
“ wutappefittukquffunnoowehtunkquoh  ”  only  means  “kneeling 
down  ”  ;  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Psalter,  with  a  quaint  prayer 
against  the  Turks  (“  Plin  Hebet  wider,  den  Tiircken  Christi  ond 
seiner  Kirche  Erbseinde,”  etc.  )  ;  and  many  other  valuable  things. 
Scattered  about  the  room  are  other  treasures  in  the  shape  of 
pictures  of  authors,  of  the^a^  and  present,  many  of  them  ac¬ 
companied  by  rare  autograph  lettc^^^^ere,  too,  are  the  pictures 
of  George  and  Martha  Washington,  frarf^^^ogether,  with  locks 
of  their  hair  set  into  the  frame  under  tiny  round  glasses  ;  a 
“  receipt  in  full,”  signed  by  Sam  Lawton  of*'Natick,  the  original 
of  Sam  Lawson  in  “Old  Town  P'olks,”  as  other  curios 

which  would  keep  us  here  all  the  day  if  we  did  not  determine  to 
leave  them  in  order  to  see  other  things.  It  sViuld  be  said,  in 
passing,  however,  that  the  library  is  in  chargi»i  dh  a  librarian 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  scholar  and  bibliographer;  with  hor  as¬ 
sistance  and  by  means  of  a  most  thorough  cataloguing  and  in¬ 
dexing,  after  the  Dewey'  system,  the  library  is  made  as  effective 
as  fifty  thousand  books  less  carefully  arranged  would  be. 

In  1879  college  buildings  comprised  the  main  building, 
with  two  lodges,  engineers’  houses,  and  farm-houses.  The  build¬ 
ings  added  since  then  have  been  a  large  ice-house,  two  workmen’s 
cottages,  a  steward’s  house,  the  College  of  Music,  Dana  Hall, 
Simpson  Cottage,  Waban  Cottage,  Stone  Hall,  and  Norumbega. 

As  the  number  of  students  has  increased  from  three  hundred 
in  1875  to  nearly  double  that  number  for  the  current  year,  with 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  list  of  professors,  instructors,  and 
assistants,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  capacities  of  the  college  must 
have  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  this  growth.  This  enlarge¬ 
ment  has  been  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  gifts  from  friends  to 
build  the  various  halls  and  cottages  enumerated  above.  Dana 
Hall,  in  the  village  of  Wellesley,  was  given  by  Mr.  Dana  of  that 
town,  as  a  home  for  teachers  who  wished  to  become  special 
students  at  the  college.  Stone  Hall,  in  the  college  yard, — a  fine 
brick  building,  worth  $i  10,000, — was  given  by  Mrs.  Valeria  G. 
Stone  for  the  same  purpose,  and  opened  in  1881,  at  which  time 
Dana  Hall  was  leased  to  the  Misses  Eastman,  to  be  used  as  a 
fitting  school  for  the  college.  Stone  Hall  can  accommodate  107 
students,  principally  in  single  apartments,  and  its  large  dining 
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hall  is  divided  by  folding;  doors  into  four  smaller  rooms,  durinof 
meals.  Simpson  and  Waban  cottaj^es  afford  quiet  homes  for 
thirty-four;  and  the  recently  completed  “  Norinnbeoa  ”  Cottage, 
.named  in  honor  of  Professor  Ilorsford,  where  the  president.  Miss 
Freeman,  has  a  suite  of  rooms,  will  accommodate  thirty-five  more. 

These  smaller  halls  have  not  only  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the 
college,  but  they  hav'e  enabled  it  also  to  do  much  better  and  more 
effectual  work.  Upon  many  minds  the  mere  presence  of  many 
people  under  the  .same  roof  acts  as  an  incubus,  a  weight,  and  brings 
about  a  mental  and  spiritual  fatigue  which  at  times  amounts  to  a 
positive  distress  ;  while  others  feel  this  presence  of  numbers  only 
as  a  healthful  stimulus  and  exhilaration.  Both  classes  of  students 
can  now  be  cared  for  in  the  college,  either  in  the  large  hall  with 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine  others,  or  in  one  of  the  smaller 
families  where  great  quiet  is  possible,  as  each  may  elect.  The 
custom  of  the  girls  is,  in  general,  like  that  in  colleges  for  men  : 
they  are  apt  to  enter  in  the  larger  hall,  remain  for  a  year  or  two, 
making  circles  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  which  then  move 
off  in  part,  or  as  a  whole,  to  some  of  the  smaller  halls.  The 
“family”  spirit  pervading  the  whole  institution,  but  more 
especially  the  cottages,  is  something  astonishing  when  one  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  many  diverse  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
whole.  New  andirons,  fender,  etc.,  for  the  fireplace  in  tlje  parlor 
at  Simpson  Cottage,  for  instance,  was  recently  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  little  “  surprise,”  planned  by  the  teacher  in  charge  and 
shared  by  the  girls  with  as  much  delight  as  in  any  happy  home 
circle  ;  and  the  house-warming  at  the  opening  of  Norumbega 
Cottage  was  a  great  success.  The  poet  Whittier,  an  inteiesled 
friend  of  the  college,  sent  the  following  letter  for  the  latter  occa¬ 
sion,  which  is  now  framed,  and  stands  on  the  mantel  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  as  one  of  its  most  valued  possessions  : 

“  AME.S'iURY,  4th  Mo.,  iC,  '86. 

J)eijr  J/iss  Freeman : 

I  th.tnk  thee  for  thy  kind  note  ami  the  invitation  to  the  house  warming  of  \orum 
btga  Cottage.  It  is  very  fitting  that  Professor  Ilorsford  should  light  the  fires.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  a  looker  on,  hut  as  it  is  out  of  the  question,  I  send  a  rhyme, 
which  I  had  no  time  to  copv  or  make  better. 

With  all  possible  good  wishes  for  thee  anil  Wellesley, 

I  am  always  thy  friend,  Jon.N  (I.  WiilTTltR. 


WELLESLEY  VOLLEUE. 
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Ni>t  on  Penobscot’s  woodc<l  hank  the  spires 
( )f  llie  sought  city  rose,  nor  yet  beside 
The  winding  Charles,  nor  where  the  daily  tide 
Of  Naunikeag’s  haven  rises  and  retires. 

The  vision  tarried  ;  l)ut  somewhere  we  knew 
The  beautiful  gates  must  open  to  our  quest. 
Somewhere  that  wondrous  city  of  the  West 
Would  lift  its  towers  and  palace  domes  in  view  ; 
Audio!  at  last  its  mystery  is  made  known. 

Its  only  dwellers  maidens  fair  and  young. 

Its  Princess  such  as  England’s  Laureate  sung ; 
And  safe  from  capture,  save  by  love  alone. 

It  lends  its  beauty  to  the  lake’s  green  shore. 
And  Norumbega  is  a  myth  no  more!” 


It'may  be  well,  just  here,  to  speak  of  one  feature  of  the  college 
work,  known  under  the  general  title  of  domestic  service.  All  the 
girls  care  for  their  own  rooms  ;  and  certain  other  portions  of  the 
work  necessary  to  the  workings  of  the  institution,  as  setting 
and  waiting  upon  the  tables,  washing  dishes,  the  care  of  the 
halls  and  public  rooms, — these  and  similar  duties  are  performed 
by  the  girls,  thus  reducing  very  largely  the  corps  of  domestics 
necessary,  saving  much  expense,  and  making  it  cheaper  for  all. 
No  girl  works  over  an  hour  a  day,  and  the  majority  of  them  per¬ 
form  their  selected  tasks  in  less  time.  The  labor  is  so  light,  it 
is  often  made  so  pleasant  by  companionship,  and  the  results  are 
seen  to  be  so  advantageous,  that  the  students  seldom  or  never 
object  to  it ;  while  the  effect  upon  character  in  teaching  them  the 
dignity  of  all  honest  labor,  and  in  connecting  the  college  class¬ 
room  with  the  realities  of  every-day  life,  is  incalculable.  Besides 
the  duties  enumerated  above,  the  preparing  of  charts,  diagrams, 
etc.,  and  various  other  intellectual  work  performed  for  the  general 
good,  is  included  under  the  same  head. 

The  faculty  of  Wellesley  College  in  1875  was  com[)osed  of 
twenty  ladies,  under  the  presidency  of  Miss  Ada  L.  Howard. 
Miss  Howard’s  health  proving  inadequate  to  sustain  the  increa.sed 
burden  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Durant,  she  resigned  her  position, 
and  in  1882,  Miss  Alice  E.  Freeman,  then  professor  of  history, 
became  the  second  president  of  the  college,  a  position  which  she 
has  since  tilled  with  singular  ability  and  marked  succsss.  The 
faculty  now  numbers  seventy-five,  and  is  divided  for  work  into 
two  bodies,  known  as  Academic  Council  and  General  Faculty. 
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In  addition  to  these  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors  show  lists  of  men  and  women  eminent  for  wisdom,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  experience. 

In  1875,  of  the  three  hundred  students  who  came  to  Wellesley 
only  thirty  were  able  to  undertake  freshman  studies  ;  and  since 
few  schools,  public  or  private,  would  then  fit  girls  for  college  as 
boys  were  trained  for  Harvard  and  Yale,  Wellesley  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  begin  with  a  very  large  preparatory  department.  In 
September  of  1880,  the  college  freed  itself  from  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  secondary  work,  and  thus  was  laid  the  corner  stone  of 
Wellesley’s  future  success  in  advanced  work. 

This  shaking  off  of  the  preparatory  department,  a  thing  which 
many  other  colleges  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish,  was  done 
largely  through  the  work  of  the  “  teacher-specials,”  who  came  to 
Wellesley  for  one,  two,  or  more  years  training  to  fit  themselves 
for  better  teaching,  and  who  sent  back  not  a  few  worthy  candi¬ 
dates  for  Wellesley  honors;  and  by  encouraging  Wellesley  fitting 
schools,  such  as  Dana  Hall,  mentioned  above,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Misses  Eastman,  the  Wellesley  School  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Everett  and  Riverside  Schools  and  others  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  other  places.  These  schools  advertise  to 
fit  for  Wellesley,  send  to  Wellesley  for  teachers,  and  adopt 
Wellesley  methods.  Graduates  from  these  schools  are  admitted 
to  Wellesley  by  certificate,  without  examination, — a  method  that 
is  pronounced,  by  those  who  have  examined  it,  more  sure  to  fur¬ 
nish  students  ready  to  stand  the  test  of  freshman  work  than  the 
old  examination  system.  By  this  method  students  for  entrance 
are  declared  fit  or  unfit  by  teachers  who  have  known  them  inti¬ 
mately  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  ;  they  have  a  trial  of  at  least 
two  months  under  the  college  authorities,  instead  of  the  hurried 
tests  of  a  day  or  two ;  and  much  fewer  students  are  found  to  fall 
out  of  college  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  than  by  the  old  method. 

In  looking  over  the  carefully  arranged  courses  of  study,  and 
in  passing  from  classroom  to  laboratory  and  lecture  room  of  the 
college,  while  observing  the  work  done  by  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  at  its  breadth,  and  depth, 
and  wide  scope,  at  its  immense  quantity  and  superb  quality. 
Pages  would  be  required  to  do  it  full  justice,  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
content  with  a  scanty  paragraph  or  two ;  but  the  editor’s  desk  is 
the  modern  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  his  terrible  blue  pencil  the 
instrument  which  cuts  off  everything  “  over  measure.” 
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The  teacher-specials  have  already  been  referred  to.  Resides 
these,  special  students,  not  teachers,  are  also  admitted  to  regular 
college  classes,  provided  they  can  present  evidence  of  previous 
study  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  freshman  rank. 

The  schools  of  art  and  music  are  fully  equipped  with  able  fac¬ 
ulties  ;  that  of  the  School  of  Art  numbering  five,  that  of  the 
College  of  Music  numbering  thirteen.  The  School  of  Music  has 
been  settled  for  some  years  in  a  building  of  its  own.  l?y  the  gift 
of  the  late  I.  D.  Farnsworth  of  Roston,  the  School  of  Art  will 
be  similarly  provided  for,  before  long,  and  will  gather  within  its 
walls  the  many  treasures  it  possesses.  These  are  too  numerous 
to  name,  and  include  the  Whitney  statue  of  Harriet  Martineau. 

The  full  college  course,  combined  with  that  of  music  or  art, 
covers  fi'  e  years.  Those  who  complete  the  five  years  in  music 
or  art  alone  receive  a  diploma  for  the  work  done,  but  not  a 
degree,  except  in  case  of  special  excellence. 

In  classics  the  standard  has  steadily  advanced  under  the  care 
of  most  able  professors,  until  now  fifth-year  courses  in  Greek  and 
Latin  are  offered.  In  regard  to  mathematics,  the  most  difficult 
department  to  establish  on  high  and  solid  ground,  a  few  words 
may  be  quoted  from  President  P'reeman’s  report  for  1883,  in 
which  she  says  :  “  I  know  of  no  American  college  where  more 
intelligent  or  advanced  undergraduate  work  has  been  undertaken 
in  mathematics  than  that  accomplished  by  those  seniors  who 
have  been  reading  Dostor’s  Determinants,  Howison’s  Analytics 
of  Three  Dimensions,  Watson’s  Theoretical  Astronomy,  and  cal¬ 
culating  the  orbit  of  the  new  comet  from  data  obtained  at  the 
Harvard  Observatory.” 

To  French  and  German  have  been  added  Spanish  and  Italian  ; 
and  there  has  been  a  very  marked  advance  in  the  work  done  in 
the  first  two  languages  since  they  have  been  accepted  in  place 
of  Greek  from  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Rachelor  of  Science. 
The  study  of  English  has  been,  and  is,  much  emphasized.  The 
course  in  composition  and  rhetoric  is  finely  systematized.  The 
historical  development  of  the  iMiglish  language  is  studied 
through  early  P3nglish  and  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  the  history  of 
English  literature  is  otfered  in  both  general  and  specific  courses. 
Shakespeare  study  is  made  prominent  and  valuable,  and  there 
are  various  electives  in  literature  open  to  those  qualified  and 
inclined  to  take  them.  The  history  department  has  enlarged  its 
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scope  so  as  to  include  not  only  political  and  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  but  also  political  and  social 
science. 

In  science  the  work  done  is  very  fine  indeed.  Botany  moved, 
recently,  to  larger  quarters  in  Stone  Hall,  where  there  are  a  lect¬ 
ure  room,  used  also  for  s'tudy  of  morphology,  smaller  recitation 
rooms,  a  college  herbarium  and  botanical  museum,  a  curator’s 
room,  the  botanical  library  of  nearly  a  ^lousand  volumes,  and 
laboratories  for  work  in  vegetable  history  and  physiology.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  supplied  from  the  large  college  greenhouse  during  the 
winter;  and  the  course  e.xtends  through  three  years,  under  the 
direction  of  a  most  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  professor  with 
able  assistants.  The  department  of  Physics  is  at  the  top  of  the 
main  building  ;  there  is  a  convenient  lecture  room  with  lantern 
and  />or/e  lumicrc  for  the  illustration  of  lectures,  and  water,  wires 
from  the  battery,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  illuminating  gas  are  at 
the  lecturer’s  desk.  There  is  a  professor’s  laboratory,  and  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  laboratory  arranged  in  eight  separate  rooms  and  alcoves. 
Another  will  soon  be  added  for  work  in  heat.  There  is  a  library 
of  physics,  numbering  over  a  thousand  volumes,  on  the  same 
floor  ;  and  all  the  work  done  is  by  the  only  true  scientific  method 
of  experiment  and  discoverv.  Verv  much  might  also  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  chemical  and  zoological  departments,  with  three 
and  two-year  courses,  and  of  the  work  done  in  astronomy,  though 
an  observatory  is  much  needed. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  new  executive 
in  1882  was  that  concerning  the  diplomas  or  degrees  awarded  by 
the  college.  The  matter  is  well  summed  up  by  the  writer  of  a 
historical  sketch  contained  in  the  Alnmtuc  Rci^istcr,  to  whom  we 
are  already  greatly  indebted  for  many  facts  contained  in  this 
sketch  :  “  By  its  charter  Wellesley  College  is  authorized  to  grant 
any  and  all  degrees  conferred  by  other  colleges  or  universities  in 
the  state.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  this  right  has  not 
been  exercised  in  full.  When  the  first  class  was  graduated  in 
1879,  and  for  the  two  years  following,  any'  student  who  success¬ 
fully  completed  four  years  of  regular  study  in  any'  one  of  the 
seven  courses  then  offered  was  eligible  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Arts  ;  and  the  corresponding  Master’s  degree  was  offered  for  two 
or  three  years  of  post-graduate  work.  Tliese  various  courses  for 
honors  in  classics,  in  modern  languages,  in  science,  etc,,  made  a 
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clumsy  machine.  The  first  degree  in  arts  was  indefinite  in 
meaning,  and  might  represent  a  small  amount  of  academic  work 
done.  It  was  therefore  announced,  in  1881,  that  either  one  of 
two  degrees  was  offered  for  four  years  of  undergraduate  study, — 
for  the  regular  classical  course,  based  on  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics,  with  a  certain  number  of  electives,  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  for  the  scientific  course,  fully  equal  to  the 
other  in  severity,  but  substituting  for  Greek  and  some  Latin 
modern  languages  and  advanced  mathematics,  the  degree  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science.  The  corresponding  second  degrees  are  now 
offered  in  these  lines  of  work  ;  but  no  honorary  degrees  have 
been  conferred,  nor  are  likely  to  be  given,  by  Wellesley.” 

There  are  two  particulars  concerning  which  people  feel  more 
curiosity  when  a  college  for  girls  is  uilder  discussion,  than  in 
connection  with  any  other  institution  of  the  kind.  One  is  the 
question  of  health,  which  is  never  a  troublesome  one  at  Welles¬ 
ley.  Girls  wishing  to  enter  the  college  are  required  to  furnish 
a  certificate  of  general  good  health  from  their  family  physician. 
Once  in  the  college  they  are  required  to  be  regular  at  their  meals, 
take  regular  daily  e.vercise,  go  to  bed  regularly  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  do  no  studying  before  si.x  in  the  morning, 

A  well  furnished  gymnasium  is  under  the  care  of  one  of  Dr. 
Sargent’s  pupils,  an  enthusiast  in  her  work,  and  every  girl  is 
carefully  e.xamined  before  her  “  prescription  ”  card  is  made  out, 
which  directs  her  in  taking  just  the  particular  sort  of  gymnasium 
work  which  she  needs.  A  lady  physician  resides  in  the  college, 
and  gives  her  personal  supervision  to  the  arrangements  connected 
with  health,  and  instructs  the  students  in  the  laws  of  hygiene. 
The  lake  invites  to  rowing  in  the  summer,  and  other  out-door 
sports  in  the  winter  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  the  college  build¬ 
ings  everything  possible  was  done  to  secure  perfect  drainage, 
with  an  abundance  of  light,  sunshine,  fr.  sh  air,  and  pure  water. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  f  iilures  in  health  are  very  rare 
at  Wellesley,  and  when  they  occur  the  cause  may  usually  be 
found  outside  the  college. 

The  other  question  is  one  of  discipline,  and  this,  too,  has  be¬ 
come  a  simple  affair  here.  Besides  the  rules  to  secure  health 
mentioned  above,  it  is  also  stipulated  that  students  must  attend 
the  regular  college  exercises,  going  to  chapel  in  the  morning  for 
fifteen-minute  devotions,  and  to  their  recitations  when  the  big 
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bell,  which  came  from  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Japan,  is  struck  and 
gives  forth  its  mellow  notes.  Moreov'er,  students  must  not  leave 
the  town  without  permission  ;  but  they  may  study  and  take  their 
e.xercise  when  they  will,  go  and  come  freely  within  the  grounds 
or  the  town,  and,  in  general,  be  a  law  unto  themselves  in  all 
ordinary  matters,  as  girls  who  are  old  enough  to  go  to  college 
should  be  able  to  be. 

Only  occasionally  is  it  necessary  for  the  president  to  tell  a 
student  that  she  is  evidently  in  the  wrong  place,  that  she  seems 
to  fail  in  catching  the  spirit  of  self-control  and  self-government 
which  rules  the  college,  and  that  she  had  better  go  to  a  different 
sort  of  school  ;  and  even  in  these  rare  cases  a  few  gentle  words 
to  the  above  effect  will  usually  rouse  a  girl’s  spirit  and  womanli- 
nes",  and  cause  her  to*  fall  at  once  into  line  and  march  with 
the  rest. 


TIVO  EJ^AS. 

BY  IDA  A.  AHLBORN, 

Haker  University,  llaldwin  Kansas. 


I. 

His  thought, — it  is  a  ghost. 
Haunting  the  palace  of  the  mind  ; 
Startling  the  inmate  with  strange  sound. 
Whose  source  he  vainly  seeks  to  find. 

To  keep  such  spirit-guest, — 

What  mortal  host  were  thus  inclined  ? 


II. 

His  thought  is  clad  in  flesh, 
Draws  near  in  sweet  humanity  ; 
And  now  the  fish  and  bread  await 
The  night-long  toilers  of  the  se.a, 
Whose  life  and  death  attest 
They  looked  upon  a  verity. 
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A  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION ;  DOES  IT  EDUCATE! 

BY  H.  C.  MISSIMER,  ERIE,  PA. 

A  NOTED  New  England  divine  once  said  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  had  come  to  assume,  with  Americans,  the 
form,  “  I  believe  in  the  golden  eagle  ;  I  believe  in  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  i  and  I  believe  in  the  copper  cent.” 

In  this  age  of  money  getting  there  are  few,  indeed,  who  do 
not,  in  their  hearts,  know  this  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their 
faith.  ‘‘  It  pays,”  is  the  real  creed  that  many  a  church-goer  sees 
between  the  lines  of  the  creed  in  the  prayer  book.  “  It  pays,” 
is  the  thought  that  makes  him  regular  at  church  and  devout  at 
prayer-meeting.  Shall  I  do  this,  or  shall  I  do  that,  is,  for  many, 
in  questions  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  solely  decided  by  the 
yes  or  no  to  that  other  question,  “  Will  it  pay 
Disguise  it  as  we  may  under  outward  show  and  pretense,  we 
must  yet  candidly  acknowledge  with  ourselves  that  it  is  the 
money  standard,  after  all,  to 'which  our  religion  and  morals  are 
too  often  adjusted.  Yet  this  standard,  vicious  and  corrupt  as  it 
is,  is  the  one  which  we  frequently  see  both  press  and  pulpit  set¬ 
ting  up  as  the  standard  to  be  observed  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  only  fit  and  proper  education  for  the  masses,  we 
hear,  is  the  practical  education, — an  education  that  will  give  our 
ciiildren  em[)loyment  and  put  money  in  their  pockets. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  popular  clamor  for  the  rejection  and 
exclusion,  from  our  higher  courses  of  study,  of  the  classics  and 
other  so-called  “  useless  ”  branches,  and  the  substitution  for 
them  of  other  studies  which  are  thought  to  have  a  money  value, 
or  which  will  enable  those  proficient  in  them  to  earn  money 
directly  on  leaving  school.  “  Less  Latin,  and  more  book-keep¬ 
ing  ”  ;  “  less  music,  and  more  penmanship”  ;  “less  French  and 
German,  and  more  arithmetic  and  history”;  “less  of  the  ‘ologies’ 
and  ‘onomies,’  and  more  reading  and  spelling”;  “let’s  have 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  trades  ”  ;  “  cut  out  the 
nonsense,  and  give  us  something  useful  ”  ;  —  these  are  some  of 
the  familiar  phrases  in  which  the  advocate  of  practical  education 
expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  educational  system. 
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Whether  this  dissatisfaction  be  well  founded,  or  not,  or  whether 
our  public  schools,  in  the  lower  trades,  are  straying  away  from 
the  teaching  of  common  English,  or  not,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  present  article  to  discuss.  Hut,  that  there  is  a  wide-spread, 
popular  discontent  with  present  educational  methods,  our  so- 
called  “  business  colleges  ”  afford  a  convincing  proof.  Almost 
every  city  in  the  country  has  at  least  one  of  these  institutions, 
which  booms  and  flourishes  on  a  liberal  patronage  of  young  men 
and  women,  who  pay  fifty  dollars  for  a  life  scholarship,  and  grad¬ 
uate,  in  from  three  to  six  months,  with  a  three-dollar,  metaphor¬ 
ical  diploma,  testifying  to  the  high  proficiency  of  its  happy 
possessor  in  the  arts  of  penmanship,  book-keeping,  actual  busi¬ 
ness,  railroading,  banking,  brokerage,  etc.,  which  usually  consti¬ 
tute  the  “  college  ”  course. 

Useful  as  these  institutions  may  be,  in  the  way  of  preparation 
for  business,  it  may  yet  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  mental 
discipline  in  acquiring  a  copper-plate  finish  to  one’s  penmanship, 
or  in  learning  “scientific”  book-keeping,  however  practical  it 
all  may  be,  constitutes  real  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

“Education,”  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  “  includes  that 

brings  us  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature.”  “  Education,” 
says  Henry  George,  “is  that  which  enables  a  man  to  more  effect¬ 
ively  use  his  natural  powers.” 

These  two  definitions,  coming  from  the  two  most  practical  phi¬ 
losophers  of  the  century,  are  the  same.  For,  to  attain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  one,  the  “  perfection  of  our  nature,”  is  to  attain  the 
highest  possible  development  of  every  [K)wer  of  our  n.ature  ;  and 
“  to  more  effectively  use,”  according  to  the  other,  our  natural 
powers,  depends  upon  having  all  our  natural  powers  effectively 
developed. 

Do  the  ideas  of  the  clamorers  for  the  practical  in  education 
harmonize  with  these  definitions.^  They'^  want  an  education  that 
will  enable  our  boys  and  girls  to  earn  money'  at  once,  or  be  of 
immediate  and  daily  use  in  whatever  calling  they  may  follow. 
Such  an  education  means,  if  it  means  anything,  instruction  in 
such  things  as  will  benefit  the  largest  number  of  {lersons,  and 
not  a  special  few.  It  means,  therefore,  for  the  average  citizen, 
very  little,  because  the  average  citizen  needs  but  very  little. 
Fair  average  reading,  fair  legible  writing,  the  fundamental  rules 
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of  arithmetic, — with,  it  may  be,  a  knowledge  of  fractions  for  the 
business  citizen, — spelling  to  the  extent  of  the  average  man’s 
vocabulary  of  six  to  nine  hundred  words,  and  enough  English 
grammar  to  understand  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  uses,  make 
a  practical  curriculum,  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  general  needs 
of  the  great  mass.  Higher  arithmetic,  with  the  intricacies  of 
bank  discount,  compound  projiortion,  progression,  cube  and 
square  root,  etc.,  and  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  are 
clearly  out  of  place  in  a  practical  course,  because  the  average 
citizen  never  has  occasion  to  use  them  ;  and  the  special  few  who 
would  need  them  should,  according  to  this  theory  of  education, 
far  for  special  instruction  in  them.  T/iat  is  practical.  And  no 
system  of  education  can  be  called  practical  which  admits  of  the 
teaching  of  such  things  as  benefit  the  few,  and  not  the  many. 
The  modern  languages,  especially  German  in  some  localities, 
are  considered  very  practical  by  the  admirers  of  a  practical  edu¬ 
cation.  Why  they  should  so  consider  them,  we  fail  to  see  ;  as 
not  one  out  of  a  thousand  American  pupils  studying  any  one  of 
these  languages  ever  learns  to  speak  it.  All  that  such  pupils 
ever  get  out  of  the  study  of  such  a  language  is  a  reading,  not  a 
speaking,  knowledge  of  it.  Practically,  it  is  of  no  more  benefit 
than  the  study  of  Latin  or  geometry.  It  disciplines  the  mind, 
that  is  all.  In  many  cities  they  have  introduced  the  study  of 
German  in  the  primary  departments  of  the  schools.  Special  and 
skilled  teachers,  whose  aggregate  salaries  amount  to  thousands 
of  dollars  per  annum,  are  employed  to  teach  it.  It  is  money 
thrown  away.  'I'he  study  of  German,  or  any  other  modern  Ian 
guage,  by  book  and  teacher,  is  of  no  practical  value  whatever, 
beyond  discipline  for  the  memory,  to  American  children  below 
the  age  of  twelve.  All  that  children  below  that  age  can  get  out 
of  the  study  of  such  a  language  is  a  string  of  words  and  phrases 
which  they  will  forget  in  six  months,  should  they  leave  school  at 
twelve,  as  the  great  majority'  of  our  children  do, 

A  few  months  in  the  country  itself,  “  if  properly'  employed,” 
says  John  Stuart  Mill,  speaking  of  the  state  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  “  go  so  much  farther  tlian  as  many  years  of  school  les¬ 
sons.”  “  It  is  really  a  waste  of  tivief  say's  he,  ''for  those  zvho 
can  associate  zoith  persons  speaking  them,  to  labor  at  them  zvith 
books  and  teachers  ” 
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Latin  and  Greek  are  branches  contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
believers  in  practical  education  as  utterly  useless  and  orna* 
mental.  Those  who  study  them  have  even  been  termed  “  educa¬ 
tional  dudes  and  fools,”  They  may  be  so,  in  some  cases.  The 
type  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  educational  level.  But 
even  Latin  and  Greek  have  a  practical  value,  which  those  who 
know  nothing  about  them  would  do  well  to  consider.  No  thor¬ 
ough,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  English  grammar  is  possible 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  And  no  better  training  in 
one’s  own  language,  in  the  use  of  words,  in  fluent,  clear,  com¬ 
mon-sense  thinking,  can  be  got,  than  through  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  scholar  that  knows  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
known  is  always  sure  of  what  he  is  talking  about.  Commend  us 
to  the  study  of  these  two  languages  as  the  best  corrective  of  the 
tendency  to  gush  and  “  slop  over  ”  in  one’s  speech.  For  keen, 
sharp,  yet  broad  mental  discipline,  the  equal  of  Latin  and  Greek 
has  never  yet  been  found.  They  have  no  money  value,  it  is 
true'  at  the  world’s  counter  ;  but  they  give,  as  no  other  study 
can  give,  the  meiital  grasp  and  alertness  through  which  money 
7nay  be  made,  but  which  money  can  never  buy'. 

The  sciences  are  particularly  acceptable  to  the  followers  of  the 
practical  school.  >  But  how  many  facts  and  principles  of  physics 
and  chemistry  are  we  applying  every  day  w’ithout  even  having 
studied  physics  and  chemistry  at  all.’  How  much  of  the  geology 
or  botany  that  we  learned  in  school  do  w'e  apply  out  of  school .’ 
The  most  practical  of  them  all,  physiology,  is  mostly  learned  to 
be  forgotten.  What  we  apply  of  it,  out  of  school,  can  be  put  in 
less  than  a  single  page.  The  truth  is,  w'e  study  the  sciences  in 
school  as  we  do  the  classics,  or  anything  else, — not  so  much  for 
their  practical  application  as  for  their  discipline  to  the  powers  of 
observation  and  judgment. 

So,  again,  the  history  of  our  own  land,  one  would  suppose,  is 
a  very  practical  study.  But  how  much  of  it  do  we  need  in  every¬ 
day  life  .’  It  may  testify  our  political  convictions,  and  may  make 
us  intelligent  voters  ;  but  under  the  blessing  of  bossism,  intelli¬ 
gence  is  not  a  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  latter  privilege. 

And  so  of  every  study  deemed  practical.  When  closely  exam¬ 
ined,  it  is  found  to  be  mainly  a  disciplinary  study.  The  “practi¬ 
cal  ”  element  in  it,  the  part  that  can  be  applied  in  after-life,  is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  And  to  teach  nothing  but  that  is  to 
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give  education  so  narrow  a  scope  that,  from  the  necessities  of 
human  nature,  it  must  grow  narrower  and  narrower,  requiring 
narrow  teachers,  and  still  narrower  teaching.  So  long  as  a  man 
may  be  a  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  minister,  or  teacher,  or  editor,  or 
merchant,  or  manufacturer,  without  general  education,  practical 
education  must  mean  the  least  possible  amount  of  education  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  lawyer,  doctor,  minister,  teacher,  editor,  mer¬ 
chant,  or  manufacturer.  More  education  than  what  is  practically 
necessary  for  these  callings  would  be,  according  to  this  system, 
illogical  and  useless. 

The  truth  is,  the  entire  idea  of  practical  education  is  based  on 
a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  education.  It  supposes 
that  education  is  something  to  secure  for  everybody  the  largest 
amount  of  physical  comfort  and  happiness.  Education  is  not 
this.  It  is  not  giving  something  to  a  man  ;  it  is  rather  bringing 
out  oi  a  man  what  is  already  in  him.  It  is  the  development  of 
mental  power.  It  is  that  culture  which  we  of  this  generation 
give  to  our  children  of  the  next  generation,  “  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  at  least  keeping  up,  and,  if  possible,  for  raising  the 
level  of  improvement  which  has  been  attained.”  True  educa¬ 
tion  is  progressive,  and  looks  to  the  future.  The  so-called  prac¬ 
tical  education  is  stationary,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  present.  True  education  has  to  do  with  the  welfare 
of  the  mind  Practical  education  has  to  do,  really,  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  body. 

It  is  a  jjopular  belief,  that  the  function  of  our  public  schools  is 
to  furnish,  in  some  degree,  to  their  pupils,  a  preparation  for  the 
occupations  which  they  may  follow  in  afterlife;  and,  that  the 
more  knowledge  of  their  future  callings  which  they  can  get  in 
school  the  better.  This  is  a  delusion.  Pack  of  the  preparation 
for  any  calling  lie  the  habits  of  mind  and  conscience,  which 
alone  render  success  in  that  calling  sure.  These  habits  of  mind 
it  is  the  business  of  school  to  give.  And  what  our  boys  and 
girls  should  carry  away  with  them  from  school  is  not  professional 
knowledge,  but  that  which  should  direct  the  use  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of  general  culture  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  technicalities  of  a  special  pursuit.  Make  our  boys 
and  girls  honest,  truthful,  industrious,  energetic,  attentive, 
methodical,  and  full  of  observation  and  inquiry,  and  we  have 
insured  them  success  in  whatever  calling  of  life  they  may  choose 
to  follow.  “  Men  are  men  before  they  are  lawyers,  or  physicians, 
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or  merchants,  or  manufacturers  ;  make  them  capable  and  sen¬ 
sible  men,  and  they  will  make  themselves  capable  and  sensible 
lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  business  men.”  Give  to  our  boys  and 
girls  that  which  will  enable  them  to  use  their  natural  powers 
most  effectively,  or  to  reach  the  “  perfection  of  their  nature,”  and 
we  have  accomplished  all  that  education  can  do  for  them.  But 
to  do  this,  we  must  bring  every  boy  and  girl  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  mental  and  bodily  discipline, — bodily  too,  we  say.  The  one 
is  not  possible  without  the  other.  Mens  snna  in  corporc  sano 
marks  the  perfection  of  physiologic  law,  and  must  be  observed 
to  make  sound  thinkers. 

The  object  of  education  is  mental  power,  not  the  acquisition 
of  useful  facts,  or  mechanical  accomplishments.  These  practi¬ 
cal  things  of  life  are  good  to  know  and  to  have  For  the  most 
of  men  they  are  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  ;  but  they 
do  not  constitute  education,  in  any  sense  whatever.  That,  we 
repeat,  is  the  development  of  the  mind  ;  and  whatever  is  helpful 
to  that  end  is  valuable  for  study.  If  Latin  be  the  thing,  then 
the  more  Latin  the  better  ;  if  geometry  is  good,  then  geometry 
must  not  be  passed  by  ;  if  algebra  is  healthful  for  the  mind,  alge¬ 
bra  must  receive  attention  ;  and  so  of  any  study,  out  of  which 
habits  of  thought  and  mental  power  can  be  developed. 

A  practical  education  may  make  a  man  a  competent  lawyer, 
but  “  it  depends  on  general  education  to  make  him  a  philosophic 
lawyer,  who  demands,  and  is  capable  of  apprehending,  princi¬ 
ples,  instead  of  cramming  his  memory  with  details.  And  so  of 
all  other  useful  pursu  ts,  mechanical  included.  Education  makes 
a  man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  ocf'upation ; 
but  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make  shoes  ;  it  does  so  by  the 
mental  exercise  it  gives,  and  the  habits  it  impresses.”  (John 
Stuart  Mill,  University  of  St.  Andrews’  Address.) 

Carlyle  somewhere  pictures  society  as  a  general  collection  of  | 
hogs  at  the  swill  trough  when  the  swill-pail  has  just  been  dumped 
in,  and  the  happiest  hog  is  the  one  which  can  get  the  most  swill.  | 
It  is  out  of  this  general  desire  in  society  to  be  the  happiest  hog,  I 

that  the  cry  for  the  practical  in  education  comes  ;  because  it  is  be-  [ 
lieved  that  by  its  means  there  will  be  a  shorter  cut  to  the  most  swill.  i 
In  no  sense  can  that  be  called  education  which  does  not  develop  , 
and  strengthen  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Penmanship  and 
book-keeping,  with  a  little  English  thrown  in,  ad  captanduni,  may 
produce  a  high  development  of  mechanical  skill  or  cheap  expert- 
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ness;  but  they  no  more  discipline  the  mind  than  wood-cliopping 
or  watch-making. 

Business  and  industrial  schools  are  undoubtedly  of  practical 
value,  by  way  of  preparation  for  business  and  the  various  trades 
and  arts  ;  but  they  do  not  educate  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term. 
Indeed,  they  are  beneficial  to  their  pupils  only  in  the  ratio  of  the 
education  which  they  already  have  when  they  enter  them.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that,  in  the  trade  schools  of  Germany,  those 
pupils  make  the  most  progress  who  have  been  disciplined  the 
most  by  the  unpractical  classics,  or  mathematics. 

If  the  education  of  the  future  is  not  to  ennoble  the  mind,  but 
is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  single  consideration  of  our  physical 
wants  and  comforts,  let  it  be  so  understood.  If  every  effort  of 
the  mind  is  to  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  money  ;  if  patri¬ 
otism,  if  the  public  weal,  if  the  love  of  liberty,  are  to  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  love  of  money  ;  then  “  practical  ”  education  is  the 
thing  for  the  people.  Is  it  not  a  significant  fact,  that  it  was  the 
pennies  of  the  toiling  millions,  and  not  the  dollars  of  the  rich, 
which  presented  the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  to  America  and 
paid  for  the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York.^  Is  it  not  a  part  of  education  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of 
liberty  by  keeping  alive  the  emotions  and  sentiments  which  kin¬ 
dle  up  the  heart  when  liberty  is  at  stake.’  To  make  our  children 
better  and  nobler  than  we,  we  must  implant  in  them  a  desire  for 
higher  ami  better  things  than  the  desire  for  money.  The  nar¬ 
row,  short-sighted,  close-fisted,  penny-saving  policy  of  merely 
providing  for  things  present,  and  not  for  things  to  come,  will  not 
doit.  “  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.”  Everything  in 
God’s  universe  is  a  proper  thing  for  education  to  make  use  of  in 
the  upbuilding  of  man.  Neither  will  the  knowledge  that  satis¬ 
fies  the  necessities  of  the  present,  nor  the  bare  facts  that  bring 
skill  to  the  hand,  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  be  sufficient  to  make  true 
manhood  and  noble  womanhood.  There  must  be  in  the  course 
of  study  that  is  to  make  a  man,  something  more  than  these 
things.  There  must  be  in  it  music  for  the  elevation  and  refresh¬ 
ment  of  his  soul,  art  for  the  refining  of  his  nature,  science  for 
the  discipline  of  his  powers  of  observation  and  judgment,  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  development  of  his  speech,  mathematics  for  the 
strengthening  of  his  reasoning  faculties ;  and  then,  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  he  cannot  go  astray,  or  fail,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
be  truly  practical. 
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THE  YEAR  WITH  CICERO. 

RV  ADELIXK  A.  KXIGHT. 

rPHERK  are  certain  thinijs  to  be  expected  of  the  forty  weeks 
I  in  the  orations  of  Cicero.  For  instance,  seven  of  them  shall 
be  read  during  the  year;  the  author’s  peculiarities  of  syntax  i 

shall  be  mastered  ;  and  sufficient  facility  is  to  be  gained  from  the  j 

acquaintance  to  enable  a  pupil  to  turn  ICnglish  into  Latin  with  i 
something  of  a  Ciceronian  style.  You  must  remember  that,  as 
its  teacher,  you  must  be  interested  in  the  class  and  in  the  lesson. 
Your  own  preparation  for  the  lesson  will  take  time,  and  will  be¬ 
come  daily  a  more  and  more  absorbing  arrangement.  Let  us  see 
a  little  about  what  you  can  do. 

1.  Decide  just  what  and  how  much  you  will  attempt  to  teach. 
Arrange  the  points  to  be  set  forth  by  the  lesson.  If  the  stress 
of  the  recitation  is  to  be  upon  words,  teach  ti'e  values  of  the 
nominative  and  accusative  endings,  of  verbal  endings,  and  of  the 
particiiual  endings,  of  the  compounds  of  adjectives,  and  of  verbs 
with  prepositions.  The  latter  point  will  lead  naturally  to  assim¬ 
ilated  forms  and  to  Latin  orthography. 

2.  Get  ready,  in  writing  or  in  thought,  many  questions  whicn 
will  develop  in  their  order  the  points  of  the  lesson.  Keep  the 
attention  of  the  class  fixed  upon  these. 

The  exceedingly  com{)lex  and  artificially  constructed  style  of 
Cicero  will  cause  sufficient  trouble,  down  to  the  simplest  rule  of 
its  syntax.  The  only  safety  is  in  paying  daily  attention  to  certain 
things,  and  generally  to  i)eculiar  words  and  forms  often  recurring.  ' 
Teach  separately,  and  as  though  it  were  the  lesson  for  the  time, 
that, — 

1.  The  bad  sense  of  iste  arises  from  its  u.se  in  referring  to  the 
defendant  in  courts. 

2.  In  Cicero,  (jiicui  ad  fincui  does  not  mean  to  what  cud,  but 
how  long. 

3.  The  accusative  singular  of  early  Latin  was  strengthened  by 

reduplicating  the  form.  The  reduplicated  scsc  was  considered  a  , 
good  form  in  Cicero’s  day.  1 
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4.  By  separatin;;^  the  governing  and  governed  words,  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  is  kej^t  in  suspense  till  it  reaches  the  governing  or 
the  governed  word  ;  a  stronger  impression  is  made. 

5.  A  question  with  nc  is  asked  for  information,  whether  the 
thing  is  or  is  not  so. 

6.  A  question  with  non  expresses  surprise  that  the  thing 
is  not  so. 

7.  The  omission  of  the  connective  gives  animation  to  the 
oration. 

8.  Janidin,  implying  past  time,  requires  the  verb  of  its  phrase 
to  be  translated  by  a  past  tense. 

9.  Certain  expressions  are  idiomatic,  as  popnlns  Romanus. 
So  in  English,  safe  and  sound. 

An  inevitable  stone  of  stumbling  will  be  the  serenely  uncon¬ 
scious,  dense  ignorance  about  the  Roman  world  which  a  class 
can  be  pretty  well  depended  on  to  display.  You  can  occasionally 
fix  its  attention  upon  one  word  or  a  group  of  words  illustrating  a 
usage  or  a  matter  of  history,  treating  it  as  a  vital  question,  and 
seeing  that  the  class  thinks  about  it.  In  times  of  danger  a  gar¬ 
rison  was  placed  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  because  it  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  whoever  possessed  it  had  the  key  of  defense. 
Cities  were  not  of  a  circular  form,  but  from  their  being  rimmed 
by  a  wall  the  word  denoting  a  city  is  derived  from  orbis. 
Watches  were  posted  through  the  town  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate.  During  the  Republic  there  was  no  standing  police  force. 
Sentinels  were  hail  out  in  dangerous  times.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  In  the  first 
oration  againt  Catiline,  Cicero  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  efforts  of 
Gracchus  for  a  revolution.  He  speaks  differently  of  him  else¬ 
where. 

You  will,  of  course,  advise  and  encourage  your  pupils  to  read 
authors  treating  of  the  period,  and  they  will  reply  to  you  with 
much  unanimity,  that  it  takes  all  the  time  to  learn  the  lesson. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  best  time  to  teach  a  tJnng  is  when  the  child 
needs  to  knotv  it,  you  can  smooth  your  ruffled  patience,  do  a  little 
good,  and  draw  forth  something,  perhaps,  from  their  well-forgotten 
history  lessons  by  calling  attention  to  such  matters  as,  that  the 
metaphor  implied  in  derived  from  the  sinuous  movements 

of  gladiators,  who  thus  avoid  the  thrusts  of  their  antagonists  ;  or, 
that  in  the  qifestion,  Constrictam  Jam  honim  omnium  conscientia 
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teucri  coiijnrationcui  tiiam  non  vidcs,  the  conspiracy  is  compared 
to  a  chained  wild  beast, — an  object  occurring  naturally  to  Cicero’s 
mind  from  the  wild-beast  shows  he  witnessed  when  he  treated 
himself  to  holidays.  You  must  endeavor,  “  in  season  and  out  of 
season,”  to  so  carry  your  class  over  the  steep  and  stony  way  bv 
the  help  of  your  own  vivid  enthusiasm,  that  when  it  shall  liave 
forgotten  its  Latin  grammar,  rules  of  .synta.\,  and  rules  of  style 
alike,  it  may  still  read  and  re-read  Cicero’s  orations  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  amazement  and  admiration.  Setting  aside  all  tlieir 
other  claims  to  the  high  place  they  hold,  there  is  certainly  no 
other  Latin  prose  in  which  so  many  single  e.vpressions  and  de¬ 
tached  bits  can  be  found  of  equally  descriptive  force  and  delight¬ 
ful  melody  of  sound  ;  the  latter  virtue  may  lie,  perhaps,  as  much 
in  the  instrument  as  in  the  master-hand  that  touched  it, — the 
Latin  tongue,  the  resonance  of  which  is  quite  as  peculiar  as  its 
strength. 

During  the  year’s  progress  with  the  grand,  subtle  spirit  which 
you  evoke  when  the  leaves  are  turning  red,  you  will  be  hindered 
and  made  more  or  less  desperate  by  three  types  of  troubles : 

1 .  Those  whose  elastic  conceit  defies  repression,  and  who  are 
sure  they  are  getting  on  rightly. 

2.  Those  who  do  not  try  steadily. 

3.  Those  others  who  never  realize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  book, 
of  a  past  literature. 

This  last  type  is  often  made  up  of  readers  who  partially  under¬ 
stand  and  somewhat  appreciate  much  of  modern  English,  and 
who  are  in  an  e.xceedingly  fair  way  to  enjoy  the  best  authors  of 
their  own  time.  Their  apathy  is  about  the  ancient  writers  only. 
All  these  troublers  must  be  treated  personally,  and  treatment 
must  be  modified  according  to  the  case.  You  must  know  the 
human  mind.  The  first-mentioned  class  of  discouraging  pupils 
must  be  shown  definitely  that  assimilating  a  lesson  is  not  to 
translate  merely,  nor  to  know  certain  disconnected  items  of  his 
tory,  nor  to  give  the  right  rule  for  the  subjunctive  construction, 
desirab.e  and  indeed  indispensable  as  are  these  accomplishments. 
And,  in  order  to  show  them  this  truth,  you  must  yourself  feel  the 
inspiration  of  such  men  as  Cicero,  who  so  long  since  left  our 
world.  This  is  a  matter  including,  but  going  beyond,  culture, 
reading  many  Latin  authors,  or  observing  all  the  forms  of  crit¬ 
ical  study.  The  quick  sympathy  with  literary  e.xpression  is  not 
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simply  perfect  renderings.  Conscientious  teaching,  painstak¬ 
ing,  making  progress,  obtaining  a  reputation  really  bring  a 
successful  “  coach.”  Many  a  man,  and  many  a  woman,  whose 
pupils  pass  with  honors  has  not  the  teaching  faculty,  and  has 
really  touched  tlie  pupils  aforesaid  at  not  a  single  vital  point.  A 
person  may  be  a  teacher  and  have  merely  “  the  name  to  live.” 
Posing  is  one  thing,  teaching  another.  It  is  not  visiting  insti¬ 
tutes  and  going  back  to  try  methods  blindly.  It  is  not  “  doing 
one’s  best”  and  considering  that  this  is  the  ultimatum.  You 
never  do  your  best.  ICach  day  you  can  see  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  better  here  and  there  which  you  might  have  done. 

We  all  know  that,  when  walking  by  the  sea,  it  seems  as  if  that 
great  mass  of  waters,  as  it  rushes  and  roars  by  our  side,  was 
communicating  power  directly  to  our  minds  as  well  as  to  our 
bodily  frames  by  its  companionshiji.  Just  so  we  must  feel,  by 
some  subtle,  indescribable  means,  certain  qualities  of  individual 
natures  who  were  stirred  to  expression  two  thousand  years  ago, 
their  refinement,  imagination,  poetical  sensibility.  These  things 
escape  analysis  and  defy  description  sometimes,  but  we  must 
realize  their  appeal  and  be  able  in  some  measure  to  interpret  it 
to  these post-iiati  we  are  set  to  teach,  or  we  may  as  well  cease  to 
aspire  to  meddle  with  the  ancients.  These  j>upils  of  robust  self¬ 
esteem  can  be  taught  the  story  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
exactly  as  they  might  the  circumstances  of  Benedict  Arnold’s 
treason  at  West  Point  and  his  breathless  boat  ride  down  the 
Hudson  to  the  Vulture.  They  must  find  out  that  their  really 
passable  scholarship  shows  them  nothing  but  the  skeleton  of 
such  works  as  those  of  Cicero.  It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  pray 
with  the  prophet,  “  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and 
breathe  upon  these  dry  bones,  that  they  may  live  !  ”  Was  Cat¬ 
iline  a  patrician  or  a  plebeian  }  Have  them  look  up  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  Sulla.  Suggest  the  probable  effects  of  Sulla’s  career 
upon  him.  Read  to  them,  or  get  them  to  read,  the  character  and 
success  of  Sulla,  and  draw  the  inference  whether  it  is  likelv  he 
would  have  attempted  a  conspiracy  if  he  had  not  been  familiar 
with  them.  Had  he  held  any  offices.’  What.’  What  had  been 
his  conduct  in  Africa.’  For  what  ijur[)0se  did  he  return  to 
Rome.’  Why  could  not  he  run  for  the  consulship  as  he  wished.’ 
And  what  was  the  elfect  ujjon  him  of  his  more  or  less  thorough 
disgrace.’  And  as  he,  like  those  in  our  day  who  furnish  the  par- 
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agraphs  in  the  newspapers,  loved  dissipation  and  much  expense, 
and  could  not  forego  these  things,  what  did  he  fall  to  plotting? 
What  was  the  chief  object  of  the  conspiracy?  How  similar  was 
his  wicked,  masterful  scheme  to  some  of  the  anarchist  j)lots  of 
1886!  Were  his  associates  in  debt?  W'ere  they  patricians? 
How  old  was  the  great  lawyer  Cicero,  who  ha[)pened  to  be  consul  ? 
Was  he  a  patrician  ?  What  special  spite  had  Catiline  against 
him  ?  Did  Catiline  come  near  being  elected  ?  F'ind  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  explain  the  abruptness  with  which  the  first  oration 
against  Catiline  commences.  Find  why  the  whole  oration  is 
an  invective  Show  how  the  forbearance  of  the  senate  in¬ 
creased  Catiline’s  recklessness.  Draw  from  your  reading  facts, 
that  these  years  of  Rome  were  a  wrangling,  provincial  period,  but 
that  they  were  as  assuredly  a  time  when  classes  were  fusing. 
Their  extraordinary  political  affinities  and  their  magnificence, 
coarse  as  was  the  court  of  Bonaparte,  remind  one  of  Suffolk’s 
motto, — 

“  Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise 
'I'hat  thou  art  mix’d  with  cloth  of  frieze; 

Cloth  of  frieze,  be  not  too  bold 

That  thou  art  mix’d  with  cloth  f>f  gold.” 

But  the  wealth  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and 
the  opportunity  for  snatching  it,  according  to  the  maxim  that 
might  makes  right,  must  have  been  all  but  irresistible  to  young 
men  of  the  highly  colored  tastes  and  moral  weakness  of  Catiline 
and  his  friends.  The  Romans  had  been  hard  masters  of  the 
globe  so  long  that  they  had  become  not  a  little  hard  and  cruel  to 
each  other.  Many  of  their  boys  were  reared  like  Catiline — 
badly.  A  few  thousand  men  were  living  in  the  silliest  luxury ;  a 
tremendous  under-current  of  their  countrymen  was  devising  ways 
and  means  to  take  some  of  this  luxury  bv  fair  or  by  foul  means; 
everywhere  were  swarms  of  slighted  slaves.  And  these  restless, 
undisciplined  multitudes  coveted  the  soil  they  were  born  upon, — 
water-walled  Italy,  with  its  grey  expanse  ami  waving  woods  and 
blossoming  bean  fields.  Very  many  situations  in  those  times  are 
like  flags  of  danger  waved  in  our  onward  ami  ujnvard  path.  We 
of  America  can  hardly  take  the  position  of  the  elder  brother 
when  reviewing  the  lapses  and  sins  of  that  prodigal,  old  Roman 
life.  We  would  fail  in  each  one  of  the  stern  virtues.  Econom¬ 
ical  and  careful  of  the  public  money  ?  Not  we;  we  esteem  our- 
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selves  geniuses  in  finance.  Contentdl  with  moderate  means  ? 
Anything  but  that.  The  rapid  spread  of  superficial  civilization 
and  accumulation  of  easily-got  wealth,  together  with  incessant 
communication  with  Europe,  have  made  of  our  great  cities  cen¬ 
ters  of  an  imperfect  hut  extreme  luxury. 

It  may  appear  to  a  certain  sort  of  lazy,  intellectual  indifference, 
which  often  sits  behind  the  teacher’s  desk,  a  very  pessimistic 
thing  to  “  call  spades  spades,”  and  to  talk  with  classes  about  the 
m// details  of  much  of  this  civilization  we  are  so  proud  of  as  we 
are  passing  the  years  of  our  life  therein.  But  corruption  is  the 
epitaph  on  every  ruined  empire  and  every  fallen  people.  It  will 
send  this  and  all  other  nations  to  the  grave.  And  if  the  true  end 
of  education  is  the  rounding  of  character,  then  the  study  of  how 
even  the  Romans,  who  were  so  just,  at  last  coveted,  deteriorated, 
were  tempted,  and  in  great  numbers  became  base  and  sinned 
coarsely,  may  at  some  future  moment  teach  the  boys  what  to 
avoid  when  the  privilege  of  voting  becomes  theirs,  and  the 
remorseless  bequeathing  of  evil  shall  lead  them  to  life’s  tempta¬ 
tion  to  sell  their  free  choice  for  “  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver”  of 
ambition,  or  office,  or  salary,  or  some  other  gain.  It  is  not  truly 
pessimistic  to  teach  that  a  nation  by  degrees  outgrows  its  strength. 
The  world,  or  rather  the  human  mind,  will  never  grow  decrepit, 
and  the  fountain  of  beauty  in  .souls  run  dry  to  the  dregs  ;  the 
manifestations  only  will  change. 

Then  we  have  the  jnipils  who  seldom  try.  One  laggard  will 
do  more  harm  than  ten  earnest  scholars  can  do  good  in  your 
Cicero  class.  They  are  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way.  Cicero  is 
a  particularly  good  author  for  such  pupils.  They  can  scarcely 
avoid  getting  a  little  inspired  by  his  rush,  and  by  the  way  he 
seems  to  speak  with  his  whole  living  frame  to  us.  Every  fiber  of 
ours  cannot  help  answering  his  appeal.  Cicero’s  form  of  litera¬ 
ture  was  the  true  expression  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people  ; 
their  poets  brought  nothing  new  into  the  world.  Of  the  many 
famous  orators  of  the  Republic,  one  only  has  left  his  speeches  to 
modern  times.  Make  them  ashamed  of  caring  so  little  for  these 
which  show  so  naturally  the  circumstances  of  the  state.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  man  in  public  life.  They  bear  directly  on 
practical  wants  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  spoken.  The 
dullest  and  the  most  technical  of  his  pleas  arc,  unconsciously, 
high-bred  witnesses  of  the  level  and  scope  of  old  Italian  ideas 
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and  of  the  feelings  and  ambitions  of  Roman  men  and  women. 
“  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.”  His  pages  are  filled 
with  the  pathos  of  human  life  under  conditions  very  different 
from  our  own,  and  he  leisurely  and  deliciously  looks  over  also  the 
life,  the  religion,  and  the  art  of  the  past, — a  gathering  up  of  “  the 
long  results  of  time.”  His  succession  of  powerful  orations  owe 
their  long  existence  as  much  to  their  vivid  force  as  to  their  ar¬ 
tistic  perfection  ;  power  is  universally  felt  and  understood,  and 
refinement,  seldom  the  one  or  the  other.  His  moral  as  well  as 
his  patriotic  enthusiasm  reveals  his  Roman  gravity.  The  aus¬ 
terity  of  the  old  Romans  and  the  old-fashioned  preferring  of 
public  to  private  interests  seem  always  in  his  mind  when  about 
his  public  work,  though  he  might  well  have  had  other  modes  of 
emotion,  considering  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  that  luxurious  but 
less  stately  epoch, — the  latest  age  of  the  Republic.  I  have  never 
taught  a  pupil,  no  matter  how  indolent  and  indifferent,  who  did 
not  admire  Cicero.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  imagine  that  we 
thoroughly  understand  this  kingly  speaker.  We  must  study  the 
orations  newly  with  every  successive  class  we  teach.  By  all 
means  have  an  indifferent  pupil,  who  has  awaked  and  begun  to 
work,  study  the  plea  for  the  Manilian  Law,  or  the  beautiful 
thank-offering  for  the  pardon  of  Alarccllus,  exactly  as  a  class 
would  take  up  Burke.  Burke  means  little  unless  we  know  about 
his  environment,  and  how  our  character  and  condition  were  fatal- 
ized  by  our  forerunners.  So  we  must  help  the  slow  until  they 
realize  that  these  politics  were  vital  matters  once;  only  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  vital  two  thousand  years  back,  though  the  soul  of 
their  heart-burnings  and  schemings  is  in  our  political  organiza¬ 
tion  to-day. 

We  have  the  third  type,  who  have  no  conviction  that  the  works 
of  old  arc  truly  literature.  This  is  a  peculiarly  trying  kind  of 
drones,  but  we  can  aid  them  by  our  sympathy  with  their  love  of 
modern  authors.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  this  or  that  person 
shall  find  the  way  to  culture.  But  if  “  Literature  is  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  a  great  many  interesting  people,”  culture  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  touched  and  helped  by  every  one  of  these 
confessions,  even  though  they  were  written  in  the  days  when 
Saturn  still  was  king.  As  translation  proceeds,  give  these  pupils 
many  an  example  to  lead  them  to  see  that  Cicero  was  a  great 
conservative  speaker  and  writer,  as  positive  and  as  real  a  pres- 
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ence  as  is  Lord  Tennyson.  By  many  a  sentence  from  the  Cati- 
linean  orations,  and  from  others  usually  selected  for  class  work, 
show  them  how  cold  and  soulless  he  could  be  about  plebeians, 
with  not  so  much  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  the  lower  classes 
as  ever  “  rose  o’er  the  zero  of  Castlereaugh’s  heart.”  It  is  for 
you  to  convince  them  as  skillfully  as  you  can  about  Cicero’s 
natural  bent  and  bias,  politically,  though  he  was  himself  origin¬ 
ally  of  the  “  cloth  of  frieze  ”  order  of  mankind.  Nothing  but 
the  e.xplanation  that  he  was  as  entirely  a  natural  aristocrat  as 
Carlyle  will  account  to  a  class  for  some  of  his  remarkable  moods 
and  words.  He  had  slight  faith  in  the  nl  tio'/Ioi.  Otherwise, 
how  like  he  was  to  the  cultivated  of  to  day  !  Lowell  walks  over 
the  still  Ashfield  hills, 

“  t)ut  of  the  region  of  worldly  weather,” 

treading  life-everlasting  under  foot,  and  praises  at  the  famous  Ash¬ 
field  dinner  the  mental  and  spiritual  resources  of  our  New  England 
villages,  paying  thereby  an  indirect  tribute  to  books.  Cicero 
arose  in  court,  and  incidentally  made  his  splendid  confession  of 
the  strength  he  found  in  the  stimulus  of  written  words.  He 
made  it  ably,  and  not  in  congenial  nor  in  inspiring  comj)any,  for 
Archias  must  have  been  too  old  to  notice  it  greatly.  Sometimes 
you  find  that  such  boys  and  girls  are  beginning  to  be  influenced 
by  German  philosophy,  either  at  first  hand  or  strained  through 
the  minds  of  half  the  people  who  publish  books.  It  is  a  bewil¬ 
dering  thing  to  brot)d  over  “Whence.^  Why  Whither.^”  but 
the  danger  of  their  revelings  in  self-consciousness  and  self¬ 
observation  can  be  much  diminished  by  letting  them  into  old 
minds  like  that  of  the  poet  whom  Cicero  liked  and  spoke  beauti¬ 
fully  of  in  his  oration  for  Archias, — calling  him  lovingly  “ 
Ennius.”  “  Behold  this,  which  around  and  above  encompasses 
the  earth  and  puts  on  brightness  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  becomes 
dark  at  his  setting ;  that  which  our  people  call  Heaven  and  the 
Greeks  /Ether.  Whatever  this  is,  it  is  to  all  things  the  source 
of  life,  form,  nourishment,  growth,  e.xistence  ;  it  is  the  grave  and 
receptacle  of  all  things,  and  the  parent,  too,  of  all  things  ;  all 
things  which  arise  from  it  equally  lapse  into  it  again.”  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  young  people,  that  higli  strung  modern  writing  contains 
all  the  speculation  which  touches  them  so  deeply,  needs  modifi¬ 
cation.  Mistakes  enter  through  that  door.  The  study  of  the 
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spiritual  forces  of  life  began  long  before  this  afternoon  of  a 
century. 

Try  in  all  ways,  and  by  every  device,  to  take  these  types  of 
halting  minds  with  you  into  the  pleasure  and  gain  of  Latin  liter¬ 
ature,  since,  by  the  questionable  system  of  promotion,  they  are 
thrust  upon  your  threshold  with  or  without  either  hereditary  or 
acquired  ability  to  appreciate  thought,  discussion,  or  discoveries, 
if  they  have  merely  made  a  certain  per  cent,  in  e.xaminations, 
and  if  parental  ambition  proposes  that  the  state  shall  provide 
them  with  a  college  preparatory  course. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  life  of  Cicero  which  cannot  be 
passed  by  in  the  year  with  him, — his  human  side,  his  character. 
It  has  all  been  told  by  himself.  We  could  never  have  known  it 
so  well  from  any  biographer.  His  orations  and  letters  are  piti¬ 
less  toward  him,  running  over  with  the  aggressive,  the  egotistic, 
which  is  almost  the  inevitable  alloy  of  men  of  great  abilities. 
Conceit,  nervous  suspicion  of  Caesar,  jealousy,  trail  slimy  lengths 
around  and  about  most  of  the  wise,  gleaming  things  he  was  for¬ 
ever  speaking  or  writing.  He  descends  to  meanness  in  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Atticus,  and  stings  them  full  of  poison  about  Caesar,  of 
whom  he  was  desperately  jealous,  to  a  degree  that  would  never 
have  been  believed  of  him  without  the  fatal  force  and  finish  of 
his  own  words.  The  many  extracts  from  these  letters,  given  in 
translation  in  Fronde’s  Gesar,  can  be  read  to  the  class.  I  think 
it  is  really  helpful  to  let  it  see  that  “  there  is  none  righteous  ;  no, 
not  one,”  and  that  the  highest  minds  have  had  strange  “  spots 
of  commonness.” 

After  all,  very  much  will  occur  to  the  mind  in  his  excuse.  The 
study  of  Greek  was  reviving  during  his  boyhood,  and  by  the 
diffusion  of  books  the  Romans  of  his  generation  came  under  the 
influence  of  a  new  class  of  writers,  who  denationalized  Roman 
thought  and  literature  without  bestowing  any  true  help  by  their 
close  contact.  At  any  rate,  they  made  the  individual  more  con¬ 
scious  of  himself,  and  stimulated  the  pleasures  of  private  life. 
If  existence  in  his  time  was  a  state  of  growing  political  unrest 
and  moral  unrestraint,  it  was  very  rich  in  its  suggestions  of  the 
lotus-eaters’  cry, — 


Let  us  alone.  Time  driveth  onward  fast. 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb.” 
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In  such  a  social  phase,  Cicero  had  none  of  the  splendida  vitia,  to 
his  credit  be  it  spoken,  that  so  often  fascinate  the  imaginations 
of  the  common  people.  He  was  not  one  of  the  “magnetic” 
men  whose  prime  characteristic  has  often  been  not  to  e.xalt,  but 
to  lower,  all  standards,  lie  never  took  the  tone  of  the  masses. 
His  secret  choice,  very  likely,  was  to  be  admired  instead  of  loved. 
If  so,  his  shade  must  be  satisfied  for  the  oration  for  Archias  has 
verilv  won  for  him  an  immortality  of  admiration.  There  was 
something  high  and  noble  about  this  pale  aristocrat,  who,  in  a 
corrupt  age,  lived  well  and  with  an  unfaltering  devotion  to  his 
profession  of  law,  holding  the  lamp  of  his  practice  high,  with  the 
spirit  of  that  grand  definition  of  justice,  that  “  neither  the  star 
of  morning  nor  of  evening  is  so  wondrously  beautiful.  For  per¬ 
fect  justice  is  like  Diana  when  she  looks  across  the  heavens  at 
her  brother  through  the  purple  of  a  serene  dawn.” 

It  was  not  his  happiness  to  live  like  Virgil  during  years  when 
all  things  made  for  culture ;  nor  did  he  possess  traits  to  make 
him  praised  so  charmingly. 

“  Light  among  the  vanished  ages  ; 

St.ar  that  gildest  yet  the  phantom  shore; 

Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows.” 

Tennyson  wrote  this  about  Virgil.  No  one  has  taken  the  pains 
to  write  such  things  of  Cicero.  Yet,  in  the  group  of  great  men 
whose  lives  went  out  wi:h  the  waning  Rejniblic,  not  one  is  better 
known,  and  one  only  is  a  more  mighty  presence,  than  is  he  whose 
keen  face  leans  across  the  withered  years,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 
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HISTORY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


BY  HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  PH.  D.,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

VI.  — HISTORY  IN  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


SCHOLASTIC  BEGINNINGS. 


IN  an  address  before  the  Cornell  University,  June  21,  1871, 
Professor  D.  C.  Gilman,  then  of  Yale  College,  made  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  deserves  to  be  repeated  in  the  interest  of  the 
history  of  American  education.  “  It  will  be  a  curious  inquiry,’’ 
he  said,  “  for  some  philosophical  writer  on  the  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  country  to  ascertain  what  were  the  themes,  the  te.\t- 
books,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  tuition  which  prevailed 
in  ihe  American  colleges  prior  to  the  Revolution  ;  what  sort  of 
instruction  at  Cambridge  filled  Samuel  and  John  Adams  with 
their  notions  of  civil  liberty  ;  what  sort  of  culture  at  New  Haven 
brought  Jonathan  P3dwards  to  his  lofty  rank  among  the  theolo¬ 
gians  of  this  country  and  of  Scotland  ;  what  discipline  at  Prince¬ 
ton  fitted  James  Madison  to  e.xert  such  an  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  what  academic  drill  at 
Columbia  College,  in  New  York,  made  Alexander  Hamilton  the 
founder  of  our  national  credit  and  our  financial  system.  When 
that  inquiry  is  made,  there  is  a  curious  waif  among  the  archives 
in  the  college  library  at  New  Haven  which  will  show  on  what 
spare  diet  strong  men  have  been  fed,  and  which  will  exhibit  more 
forcibly  than  v'^olumes  of  speculation  the  poverty  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  forces  once  at  work  in  comiiarison  with  those  now  opening. 
I  refer  to  a  worn  and  almost  illegible  manuscript  which  contains 
the  notes  of  lectures  which  were  given  in  Harvard  College,  two 
hundred  years  ago,  to  the  class  of  1668,  just  thirty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  college.  The  student,  whose  jottings  are 
thus  Handed  down,  was  Abraham  Pierson,  who  afterward 
became  the  first  president  of  Yale  College,  and  thus  the  trans¬ 
planter  of  Harvard  lore  to  the  favoring  soil  of  a  sister  colony. 
There  is  a  motto  twice  written  in  the  volume,  ending  with  words 
which  it  is  amusing  to  see  in  that  connection  :  ‘  Hoc  tantnm  seto 
me  nihil  scire.'  ” 
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This  sort  of  student-notes,  taken  at  Harvard  College  by  the 
man  who  was  chosen,  in  1701,  to  be  the  first  rector,  or  president, 
of  Yale  College,  instituted  that  year,  is  interesting  as  connecting 
Yale  with  the  scholastic  system  of  early  Harvard,  mentioned  in 
the  first  article  on  “  History  in  Harvard  University.”  These 
notes,  described  by  Professor  P'ranklin  B.  Dexter,  in  his  BiograpJi- 
cal  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College  (p.  61),  and  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  writer,  relate  to  lectures  on  logic,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  physics,  and  divinity.  They  were  probably  taken 
in  the  usual  scholastic  way,  from  dictation  ;  and  represent 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Harvard  wisdom  in  1668,  as  faithfully 
as  a  book  of  Loci  Communes  would  represent  the  academic  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Rector  Pierson’s  note  books, — possibly 
containing  Harvard  “  Common  Places,” — may  or  may  not  have 
served  him  as  a  basis  for  his  own  class  instruction  at  Yale. 
The  fact  that  he  preserved  them  carefully  throughout  his  entire 
life  is  presumptive  evidence  that  he  valued  his  scholastic  inherit¬ 
ance  as  truly  as  does  the  Yale  College  library,  which  has  pre¬ 
served  the  manuscript  down  to  the  present  day. 

Unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  writer,  the  Har¬ 
vard  note-book  of  Yale’s  first  president  has  only  a  negative  value. 
It  does  not  indicate  that  the  subject  of  history  occupied  any 
place  in  his  system  of  ’Knowledge.  And  yet,  in  1642-3,  Harvard 
College  certainly  gave  its  students  one  hour  a  week  of  history, 
on  Saturday,  immediately  after  dinner.  This  dyspeptic  course 
was  fortunately  confined  to  the  winter  season,  and  gave  place 
in  summer  td  the  study  of  botany,  or  “  the  nature  of  plants.” 
Probably  history  continued  to  be  taught  in  1668,  when  Pierson 
was  a  student  there  ;  hut  it  is  altogether  to  his  credit  that  he 
took  no  notes  upon  the  subject,  if  the  course  was  still  given  at 
the  old  hour,  from  one  to  two  o’clock,  on  the  only  half-holiday  in 
the  week.  Such  preliminary  training  in  history  would  hardly 
incline  a  young  man  to  prosecute  that  branch  of  study  as  a  grad¬ 
uate  course.  If,  in  after  years,  he  should  happen  to  be  called 
upon  to  orgatiize  a  course  of  instruction  in  some  other  college, 
he  would  probably  elect  for  his  own  chair,  “  Divinity  Catecheti- 
call,”  or  any  other  Harvard  course,  sooner  than  history.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  available  evidence  that  Rector  Pierson  repeated 
the  Harvard  experiment  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  study  of  history  in  some  form,  biblical  or  classical,  may 
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have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  Yale  C«llege  in  its 
earliest  years  ;  but  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the  subject  was 
(to  quote  the  authority  of  Professor  F.  B.  Dexter)  “  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  President  Stiles  to  a  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  in  1778.  He  held  his  professorship  till  his  death  (in  1795), 
and  after  him  it  was  held  by  Professor  Kingsley,  from  1805  to 
1817.  Dr.  Stiles  lectured  regularly  on  history,  and  also  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Priestley’s  Chart  of  History  as  a  textbook.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  his  interpretation  of  the  field  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  was  a  very  wide  one  ;  it  was  simply  that  he,  an 
ecclesiastic,  taught  general  history.  I  should  be  very  loth  to  .say 
that  this  professorship  was  the  first  introduction  of  history  into 
our  curriculum  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
career  have  ever  been  traced.” 

CLASS1C.\L  HISTORY. 

The  regular  courses  of  instruction  at  Yale  College  were  not 
printed  until  1822  ;  so  that  there  is  for  the  writer  no  available 
record  of  the  standing  of  historical  studies  before  that  time. 
Judging  from  the  actual  status  in  that  year,  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  must  have  been  given  to  classical  history  through  the 
medium  of  ancient  historians  and  of  Adam’s  Roman  Antiquities. 
Yale  College  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  classical  culture. 
President  Jkirnard,  of  Columbia  College,  in  his  annual  rejjort  for 
1872  (pp.  32-3)  speaks  of  “  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
Yale  College,  between  1820  and  1830,  .  .  .  from  per.sonal  knowl 
edge.”  He  says :  “The  amount  of  classical  reaifing  in  those 
days  was  vastly  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  In  them  were 
accomplished  all  of  the  two  large  volumes  of  D.i/x'H’s  Gnmi 
Majora.  embracing  Xenophon’s  “Anabasis”  and  “Memorabilia,” 
with  large  extracts  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lysias  and 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Longinus',  and  the  poets  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  Euripides.  And  to  this  are  to  be  added  several  books 
of  Homer’s  Iliad,  and  the  oration  of  Dciiiosthcncs  on  the  Crozon. 
In  Latin,  the  reading  embraced  eight  books  of  Lizy  s  History; 
the  entire  volume  of  the  poetical  works  of  Horace,  including  the 
odes,  satires,  epistles,  and  the  Art  of  Poetry  ;  Cicero  de  Ojfeiis, 
de  Senectnte,  de  Amicitia,  de  Oratore,  and  de  Repnblica ;  and 
finally,  Tacitus,  the  History,  Agricola,  and  De  Moribus  Gcrniano- 
rum.  And  besides  this,  the  whole  of  Adam’s  Roman  Antiquities 
was  read,  from  cover  to  cover.” 
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It  appears  from  Yale  catalogues  that  this  ancient  and  well  ap¬ 
proved  manual  of  Dr.  Adam,  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School 
was  a  freshman  study  down  to  1847.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  probably  more  students,  at  both  Harvard 
and  Yale,  were  fed  upon  that  Scotch  diet  than  upon  any  other 
historical  material.  It  was  plain,  substantial  fare.  When  one 
contrasts  the  old-fashioned  manuals  of  Adam  and  Eschenburg 
with  the  wafer-like  “  primers  ”  which  are  now  everywhere  in 
vogue,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  knowledge  of  ancient  politics  is 
dying  out  in  American  schools.  In  these  days,  when  teachers 
and  students  alike  are  rushing  toward  modern  studies  in  history 
and  political  science,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  such  a  wholesome 
treatment  of  Roman  constitutional  law  as  that  represented  in 
the  iVoIcs  on  Roman  History,  by  Ambrose  Tighe,  a  recent  clas¬ 
sical  tutor  at  Yale  College,  or  such  an  elective  as  that  offered  to 
seniors  by  Professor  Tarbell  on  Aristotle's  Politics.  A  scholarly 
balance  between  ancient  and  modern  history’  is  likely  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  faculty  of  Yale.  The  classical  department  in  that 
institution  has  always  shown  a  disposition  to  represent  classical 
history  through  the  medium  of  classical  historians.  Thucydides, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other  historical  writers  are  read  in  the  light 
of  modern  critical  scholarship;  and  a  fair  amount  of  time  is  still 
given  to  English  textbooks  of  Greek  and  Roman  histoiy,  includ¬ 
ing  classical  antiquities. 

HISTOKV  OF  ROMAN  LAW. 

One  of  the  best  contributions  to  the  historical  cause  by'  the 
classical  department  at  Yale  was  the  impulse  given  to  the  study 
of  Roman  la.v,  from  an  historical  i)oint  of  view,  by  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hadley  of  the  Greek  department.  He  prepared  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  Roman  juris[)rudence,  for  the  benefit  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  Yale  College, — a  course  which  he  gave,  in  1 870-71,  to 
students  at  Harvard.  This  course  was  an  introduction  of  Amer¬ 
ican  students,  in  an  academic  way’,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
greatness  of  old  Rome,  which  consists  in  her  enduring  .system 
of  law, — a  system  which  Dean  Milman  says  the  Christian  Church 
despaired  of  rendering  more  equitable.  The  idea  of  teaching 
Roman  law  in  a  regular  class-course  was  taken  iqi  at  Harvard  by 
the  late  Professor  Gurney,  who  l)egan  historical  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Latin  department  at  Cambridge.  Professor  Ernest 
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Young  also  entered  the  field  of  Roman  law,  and  continues  the 
work  at  Harvard  to  this  day,  in  connection  with  the  historical 
department.  At  Yale  the  subject  of  Roman  law  is  now  taught 
to  law  students  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wheeler,  of  the  Sheffield  Sci¬ 
entific  School,  and  by  Professor  Simeon  PI  Ikaldwin.  Academic 
interest  in  historical  jurisprudence  is  steadily  increasing  in 
America  Columbia  College,  in  whose  law  school  it  was  once  found 
imi)ossible  to  awaken  interest  in  Roman  law,  now  has  a  regular 
academic  lecturer  upon  this  subject, —  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  of 
the  School  of  Political  Science.  At  the  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter  the  subject  is  represented  by  Professor  W.  C.  Morey,  who 
has  lately  issued  an  exxellent  historical  manual  on  The  Outlines 
of  Roniaii  Ltuv,  admirably  supplementing  the  pioneer  work  of 
Professer  Hadley. 

By  means  of  Professor  Hadley’s  e.xcellent  manual,  the  subject 
of  Roman  Law  has  been  quietly  fostered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  among  undergraduate  students,  during  recent  years. 
To  encourage  this  study.  Professor  James  Ifryce,  Regius  Professor 
of  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  O.xfortl,  was  invited,  in  1883, 
to  give  a  short  course  of  lectures  in  Baltimore  upon  his  Oxford 
speciality  ;  and  now,  at  last.  Mr.  G.  H.  Phnmott,  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge,  Pbigland,  and  for  seven  years  lecturer  on  Roman  law 
at  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  is  giving  regular  and  systematic 
instruction  throughout  the  year,  to  a  large  class  of  graduate- 
students  in  Baltimore.  The  writer  mentions  such  facts  in  this  con¬ 
nection  because,  at  least,  the  Baltimore  demand  for  this  kind  of 
historical  teaching  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  inffuence  of 
Professor  Hadley. 

I’Or.ITICAL  GKOGRAPHV. 

liefore  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  historical  teach¬ 
ing,  as  independent  of  the  classical  de[)artment  at  Yale,  it  is 
worth  while  to  cast  another  side-light  upon  its  earlv  curriculum. 
In  President  Barnard’s  Annual  Report  of  Columbia  College  for 
1873,  there  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  “  Progressive  Changes 
in  the  Scholastic  System.”  lie  describes,  on  page  23,  the 
importance  once  attached  to  geography  at  Yale.  “  Morse’s 
octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  pages  was  professedly  read,  to  the 
last  syllable.  It  is  true  that  the  lessons  assigned  were  enor¬ 
mously  long,  —  the  contents  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages  being 
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required  at  a  sinf^lc  recitation  ;  but  the  books  were  completed, 
and  examinations  were  held  upon  them,  not  only  at  the  end  of 
the  year  or  session  to  which  they  belonged,  but  twice  subse¬ 
quently  :  once  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year, — when  all  the 
subjects  of  the  course  from  the  beginning  up  to  that  time  were 
examined  upon, — and  again  at  the  final  examination  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  class,  in  which  every  subject  in  the  entire  course  was  again 
passed  in  review.  This,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  the  college  in 
which  the  undersigned  received  his  education  ;  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  common  usage.” 

Without  defending  or  condemning  this  old-fashioned  system  of 
•  examinations  and  recitations  from  voluminous  text-books,  the 
writer  would  simply  inquire,  What  is  there  in  the  modern  system 
of  historical  instruction,  as  practised  in  most  American  colleges, 
which  su|q)lies  such  a  broad  geographical  basis  for  the  study  of 
history  and  politics  as  did  that  ancient  treatise  by  Jedediah 
Morse  If  any  modern  teacher  of  physical  and  historical  geog¬ 
raphy  thinks  he  is  doing  work  of  remarkable  excellence,  let  him 
look  at  that  old  book,  once  “  read  to  the  last  syllable  ”  at  Yale 
College.  While  not  advocating  a  new  edition  or  the  re-introduc¬ 
tion  of  Morse’s  ponderous  work  into  any  college  curriculum,  one 
may  reasonably  urge  that  something  like  Freeman’s  Historical 
Geography  should  take  its  place. 

GKNKK.AL  HISTORY. 

General  hi>tory.  as  distinguished  from  classical,  was  not  absent 
from  the  curriculum  of  Yale  College  in  1822,  when  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  courses  of  instruction  first  began.  At  that  time  Tytler’s 
History  was  required  for  the  third  term  of  junior  year.  Tytler’s 
General  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  was  the  approved  text¬ 
book  at  Yale,  as  at  Harvard,  for  manv  years.  Dr.  Peabody,  in 
Cambridge,  was  teaching  'rytler  to  freshmen  in  1832,  one  hour  a 
week,  and  the  book  survived  at  Yale  for  an  entire  generation. 
As  early  as  1822  the  first  volume  of  Kent’s  was 

taught  to  the  senior  class  during  the  first  and  second  terms. 
Thus  we  find  germs  of  history  and  political  science  planted  to¬ 
gether  by  the  classical  wayside  in  Yale  College  ;  but  there  was 
no  further  development  until  1847,  when  Theodore  Woolsey, 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1820,  became  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  In  the  first  year  of  his  administration.  Ancient  History 
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(probably  one-half  of  Tytler’s  General  History^  was  tauf^ht  to 
the  junior  class  during  their  third  term,  and  Modern  History 
(probably  the  second  half  of  Tytler)  to  the  seniors  during  their 
first  term. 


POLITICAL  SCIKNCE. 

The  process  of  development  began  with  Dr.  Woolsey’s  own 
speciality,  “  Political  Pliilosophy,”  during  the  second  term  of  the 
senior  year.  This  course  consisted  mainly  of  lectures  hy  the 
president  on  International  Law  and  Political  Science.  Wayland’s 
Political  Economy  wiis  also  taught  to  seniors.  In  1849-50  the 
“  Law  of  Nations  ”  became  a  specific  course,  as  distinguished 
from  “  Political  Philosophy.”  The  full  development  of  these 
early  courses  of  Dr.  Woolsey’s  may  be  seen  in  his  published 
treatises  on  International  Law  and  Political  Science.  The  former 
is  in  general  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  American  colleges,  and 
the  latter  is  well  known  in  the  literature  of  scientific  politics. 
It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  Dr.  Woolscy  at  Yale  College  was 
year  after  year  gathering  useful  materials  for  his  great  works 
during  the  very  same  period  in  which  Francis  Lieber.  in  the 
tranquil  seclusion  of  his  college-home  in  Columbia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  elaborating  his  now  famous  treatises  on  Political  Ethics, 
L'^gal  and  Political  1  lermenuetics.  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  still  more  interesting  to  note  that  the  great  northern 
and  the  great  southern  tributaries  to  American  political  science 
were  brought  together  when  Theodore  Woolsey  edited,  in  1874, 
a  revision  of  L’eber’s  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government. 

HISTOKV  CONTINUED. 

In  1853-4,  the  courses  in  history  and  political  science  at  Yale 
College  were  somewhat  modified.  Piitz  and  Arnold’s  Ancient 
Historv  was  introduced  as  a  text  book  for  the  freshman  class  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  term.  This  text  boc>k,  which  is  an  American 
adaptation  of  the  German  Piitz,  long  a  famous  authority  in  Ger¬ 
man  gymnasia,  is  not  remembered  by  Vale  alumni  of  thirty 
years’  standing  with  any  considerable  affection.  Men  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  learn  the  book  by  heart  and  recite  it  verbatim.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  worse  method  of  teaching  history  was  ever  invented.  It 
was  against  this  memorizing  of  mere  "words,  wortls  ”  that 
Andrew  D.  White  revolted  when  a  student  ;  and  this  very  revolt 
led  him,  afterward,  in  1857,  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  to 
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take  a  fresh  and  ori<2iinal  departure  in  historical  teaching,  thus 
leading  the  wav  to  great  changes  of  method  in  this  country.  In 
1863,  Liddell’s  Rome  was  substituted  for  Putz  and  Arnold.  In 
the  senior  year,  the  president  gave  one  lecture  a  week  the  first 
term,  in  connection  with  Guizot’s  Mistor}^  of  Civilization.  Dur¬ 
ing'  the  second  term,  he  gave  his  courses  in  Political  Science  two 
hours  a  week.  The  third  term.  Professor  Bissell  met  the  class 
daily  in  a  course  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
1855-6,  Lieber’s  work  on  Civil  Liberty  ami  Self-Government  was 
added  to  the  course  in  Political  Science,  and  the  number  of  hours 
in  the  first  and  second  terms  was  doubled. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  IIISTOKV. 

Before  1861,  theological  students  had  enjoyed  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Missions;  but  after  that  date  Professor  George  P. 
Fisher  began  to  give  instruction  in  Church  History,  with  an  his¬ 
torical  survey  of  the  old  or  preparatory  dispensation  in  its  relation 
to  Christianity  ;  the  establisliment  and  spread  of  Christianity  (in¬ 
cluding  missions  and  persecutions)  ;  ecclesiastical  polity  (includ¬ 
ing  the  rise  and  rule  of  the  papacy,  and  the  reformation)  ;  and 
the  history  of  Christian  life  and  worship  Among  the  literary 
results  of  these  lecture  courses  are  Dr.  I'isher’s  valuable  and 
suggestive  works  on  the  Beginnini^s  of  Christianity  and  the 
History  of  the  Reformation.  For  many  years  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
gave  lectures  to  the  theological  students  upon  American  Church 
History,  more  especially  upon  select  topics  in  New  England 
Church  History, — a  fertile  field  for  historical  inquiry.  One  of 
the  fruits  of  this  pioneer  work  was  Dr.  Bacon’s  Genesis  of  the 
New  England  Churches. 

PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  M.  WHEELER. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Wheeler,  who  had  previously  been  a 
tutor  in  Greek,  became  professor  of  history.  His  lectures  were 
a  marked  success  from  the  very  outset.  Graduates  of  Yale, 
whom  the  writer  has  encountered  in  historical  courses  at  Ger¬ 
man  universities  and  as  students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  speak  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  courses  with  admiration.  In  1868, 
modern  history,  beginning  with  the  reformation,  was  offered  by 
the  professor  to  seniors  for  two  terms.  The  first  term,  there  was 
an  optional,  four  exercises  a  week,  in  Bancroft’s  History  of  the 
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United  States.  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History,  with  lectures,  was 
taught  as  a  required  course  during  the  second  term.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Professor  Wheeler  has  retained  this  admirable 
work  of  Ilallam  in  his  Phiglish  course.  This  part  of  his  work 
has  now  developed  into  two  of  the  most  popular  senior  electives. 
One  course  of  two  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  college  year,  is 
devoted  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  constitu¬ 
tion.  Pesides  lectures,  the  course  includes  a  study  of  Taswell- 
Langmead’s  or  Stubbs’  Constitutional  History,  and  Ibight’s  or 
Green's  History  of  England,  Volume  I.  Such  work  affords  an 
e.xcellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  law.  A  second  elective, 
three  hours  a  week,  second  term,  is  now  offered  to  seniors  by 
Professor  Wheeler.  It  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  lui gland  dur¬ 
ing  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  j^eriods,  when  the  contlict  between 
self-government  and  arbitrary  power  was  finally  settled.  Here, 
also,  lectures  are  supplemented  by  the  required  use  of  standard 
authorities,  such  as  Ilallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  lingland 
and  Bright’s  or  Green’s  History,  Vol.  II.,  with  numerous  books 
of  reference.  Professor  Wheeler  early  introduced  the  system  of 
a  working  library  for  his  classes,  and,  for  its  projier  equipment, 
raised  by  subscription  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  No  system 
of  historical  instruction  is  more  efficient  than  that  which  com¬ 
bines  voluntary  reading  with  required  work  and  with  .sugge.stive 
lectures.  The  best  elements  of  the  old  and  new  methods  of  his¬ 
torical  training  have  been  happilv  united  at  Yale. 

After  the  institution  of  a  distinct  chair  of  American  History, 
in  1877.  Professor  Wheeler  began  to  develop  an  optional  cour.se 
on  modern  luiropean  history  for  seniors,  four  hours  a  week 
during  the  first  half  year.  The  foundation  of  this  course 
was  laid  by  the  required  study  of  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages.ior 
which  it  still  remains  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  in 
the  English  language.  During  the  year  1885-6,  this  optional 
course  in  Hallam  was  reju'esented  by’  Mr.  Iv.  (i  Bourne,  a  recent 
graduate  from  Yale,  holding  a  scholarship,  and  now  giving  “  A 
A’icw  of  Trade  and  Industry  in  luirojic  in  the  Midille  Ages,” 
which  is  a  course  of  lectures  in  1  listorical  Economics,  one  hour  a 
week,  to  graduate-students.  Professor  Wheeler’s  own  work  in 
European  history  is  now  in  modern  fields,  and  more  especially 
in  the  history  of  the  Erench  Revolution  of  1789  or  in  the  history 
of  Plurope  since  1815.  In  this  modern  course  for  seniors,  two 
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hours  a  week  for  a  half-year,  he  employs  such  authorities  as 
Tocqueville’s  O/d  Regime,  IVIignet’s  or  Taiue’s  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  Fyffe’s  History  of  Modern  Europe,  or, 
Muller’s  Political  History  of  Recent  Times  and  Walpole’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England  since  1815. 

This  general  plan  of  work  in  European  history,  specializing  as 
it  does  upon  modern  Europe  and  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  impresses  a  student  of  method  in  teaching  as  one  of 
the  most  sensible,  solid,  and  practically  useful  now  in  operation. 

PKOFKSSOK  FRANKLIN  15.  DEXTER. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Franklin  Ik  Dexter,  the  newly  appointed  Lamed 
Professor  of  American  History,  conducted  the  optional  course  in 
Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  two  hours  a  week,  through 

the  second  term  of  senior  year  ;  a  course  which  he  varied,  in 
1879,  by  the  use  of  Eliot’s  History  of  the  United  States  and 
Frothingham’s  Rise  of  the  Repnblie,  and,  still  later,  by  the  use  of 
Lodge’s  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  North  America, 
Von  Holst’s  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Johnston’s  American  Polities.  He  now  has  a  course  of  two 
hours  a  week,  the  first  half-year,  on  .American  colonial  history  to 
1765  ;  and,  the  second  half,  the  same  number  of  hours  ui)on  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  1765-1865.  He  also  gives,  the 
second  half-year,  one  hour  a  week  to  a  short  but  comprehensive 
course  on  American  history  in  general.  All  of  Professor  Dex¬ 
ter’s  work,  like  that  of  I'rofessor  Wheeler’s,  is  elective.  He  con¬ 
ducts  his  various  courses  upon  the  topical  method,  prescribing  to 
individual  students  passages  in  various  authors,  besides  the  regu¬ 
lar  class  study  of  sucii  reejuired  te.xts  as  Eliot  and  Johnston.  He 
has  printed  lists  of  topics  for  individual  study  ;  the  authors  that 
are  to  be  consulted  are  reserved  in  the  library  for  class  use. 
Good  results  have  followed  this  excellent  method  of  independent 
and  co-operative  study  in  connection  with  regular  class  exercises 
and  frequent  examinations  upon  required  subjects.  Among  the 
fruits  of  this  professorsliip  of  American  History 'are  Profe.'-sor 
Dexter’s  original  study  of  “  The  Pilgrim  Church  and  Plymouth 
Colony,”  with  a  critical  essay  on  the  sources  of  information,  pub- 

*  Profe  s.«or  De.xter’.s  dei>artment  of  American  History  was  strengthened,  in 
1885-6,  by  Professor  Richards’  course  of  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  half  year,  upon 
he  Colonial  History  of  New  England  to  1689. 


lished  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor’s  Xarmfivc  and 
Critical  History  of  Amciica,  pp.  257-294,  and  various  valuable 
monographs  on  New  England  and  college  history,  notably,  “  New 
Haven  in  1784”;  “The  History  of  Connecticut  as  illustrated  in 
her  lown  Names”  ;  The  Founding  of  Yale  College”  ;  Governor 
Elihu  Yale  ;  ”  “  Memoranda  respecting  Edward  Whalley  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Goffe  ”  ;  “  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Daven¬ 
port”  ;  “  liiographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  ;  ”  etc. 


E  VENING. 

HV  .MAY  MACKINTOSH. 

I  sit  alone  at  eventide, 

And  watch  the  deepening  shadows  fall 

Like  curtains,  ’twi.xt  the  world  and  me. 

And  softly,  as-tlie  shadows  glide. 

Come  pictured  hours  from  Memory’s  hall. 

And  thoughts  of  that  which  yet  may  be. 

Buried  ambitions,  shaken  faith 
In  much  of  childhood’s  simple  lore. 

Are  what  the  hurrying  years  have  brought  ; 
While  many  a  sad,  foreboding  wraith 
Stands  waiting  near  my  ojien  door, — 

And  say.s,  “Thy  work  is  all  for  naught.” 

But  one  by  one  the  stars  come  out, — 

Though  not  with  equal  power  to  shine, — 

Yet  each  in  its  appointed  place. 

They  well  rebuke  my  selfish  doubt ; 

Henceforth  the  stars  shall  be  my  sign 

Of  unknown  conquests  in  Life’s  race. 
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A  PERTINENT  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

by  J.  J.  CLARK,  CANTON,  O.,  AND  L.  R.  KLEMM,  IMI.  D.,  HAMILTON.  O. 

f^ME  following  correspondence  will  explain  itself : 

I. — Inquiry. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  ii,  1S86. 

Dear  Sir : — It  is  a  general  eomplaint,  that  very  few  young 
men  graduate  from  our  public  high  schools — very  few  in  eom- 
parison  with  the  number  of  young  ladies  who  graduate.  It  is 
believed  that  the  proportion  is  not  above  one  to  four  throughout 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Demand  for  explanation  is  usually  met  by  a 
statement,  that  the  worldly  circumstances  of  parents  require  the 
personal  services  and  earnings  of  their  boys  at  an  early  age. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  very  few  of  the  sons  of  professional  men, 
merchants,  and  others  in  favorable  and  easy  circumstances, 
remain  to  graduate ;  while  the  sons  of  poor  men  frequently  do 
graduate.  Inquiry  among  parents  whose  boys  have  left  school 
before  graduation  leads  to  the  belief,  that  in  most  cases  the  dis¬ 
continuance  has  been  against  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  their  earnest  desire  that  their  sons  should  remain 
and  finish  the  course  of  study.  The  worldly  eircumstances  of 
the  parents  cannot  be  relied  on  as  the  true  reason  for  this  eondi- 
tion  of  affairs. 

Another  reason  has  been  given.  It  is,  that  boys  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  have  taken  an  aversion  to  school  and 
school-w.ork  from  the  sting  of  ignominy  inflicted  on  them  by 
cruel  corporal  punishments  administered  by  I  heir  teachers.  It 
is  believed  by  some,  who  have  given  the  subjeet  thought,  that 
great  harm  is  being  done  to  our  educational  system  by  the  exces¬ 
sive  corporal  punishments  on  boys  in  school  ;  that  the  custom  is 
an  evil  one,  and  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  abuse  ;  that  by  its 
practice  tlie  teachers  become  cruel  and  heartless,  and  the  boys 
sullen  and  revengeful  ;  that  it  breaks  down  their  self-respect, 
stultifies  their  budding  manhood,  and  makes  the  school  where  it 
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is  inflicted  distasteful,  if  not  hateful,  to  them,  and  they  seek 
every  excuse  to  be  free  from  its  disgraceful  thralldom. 

lias  this  thought  ever  occurred  to  you  in  connection  with  your 
school  work  ?  You  are  aware  that,  as  men,  we  consider  a  blow 
a  deep  indignity.  One  of  the  marked  distinctions,  for  centu¬ 
ries,  betwc*en  freemen  and  slaves,  has  been  that  a  freeman  may 
not  be  beaten  as  a  punishment.  The  more  refined  and  advanced 
the  state  of  civilization,  the  deeper  and  more  humiliating  the 
sense  of  indignity  felt  from  the  infliction  of  blows.  May  not 
our  boys  iiave  feelings  and  sentiments  akin  to  our  own  }  Nay, 
may  it  not  be  that  many  parents,  symj)athizing  with  the  develop, 
ing  manhood  of  their  boys,  withdraw  them  from  schools  where 
cruel  corporal  punishments  are  tolerated.^  A  desire  for  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  very  strong  in  the  human  mind,  but  it  is  not  a  mov¬ 
ing  instinct  like  the  desire  to  satisfy  hunger.  Wild  animals  will 
seek  places  where  food  is  abundant  ;  but  they  will  shun,  if  they 
starve,  places  where  they  know  there  is  personal  danger,  though 
food  may  there  be  ever  so  abundant  and  desirable.  Are  our 
boys  driven  from  school  before  graduation  bv  the  ignominy,  or 
the  dread  of  the  ignominy,  of  personal  violence  at  the  hands  of 
their  teachers  ? 

May  I  hope  that  this  subject  will  receive  your  careful  consid¬ 
eration,  and  that  I  may  have,  at  tlie  earliest  practicable  moment, 
your  views  as  fully  as  possible  ?  Awaiting  which,  1  am 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  J.  Ceakk, 

,  Member  of  Canton  Scbool  Board. 

II.— Replv. 

llAMii.roN,  Ohu),  December  15,  18S6. 

Dear  Sir: —  In  answer  to  your  courteous  letter  of  inciuiry.  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  fact,  the  causes  of  which  you  desire  to 
investigate,  is  admitted.  Though  we  find  that  the  number  of 
graduates  among  the  boys  as  compared  with  that  of  the  girls  in 
our  city  is  more  than  one  third,  this  does  not  materially  alter  the 
aspect  of  the  case,  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  argument  con¬ 
cerning  the  worldly  circumstances  of  parents  is  not  satisfacton', 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  upheld  by  facts  in  such  number  as  to  make 
them  of  suflicient  weight.  Again,  I  agree  that  the  abridgment 
of  the  courses  by  voluntary  “  quituation  ”  is  hardly  ever  in 
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accord  with  the  parents’  desire  ;  certainly,  there  must  be  other 
reasons  for  the  undue  proportion  of  female  graduates  over  male 
graduates. 

You  attribute  the  above  fact  to  the  toleration,  or,  let  me  say, 
to  the  application,  of  cruel  corporal  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  teachers  upon  the  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
You  reason  well ;  and  I  agree  that  this  explains,  if  not  many, 
certaiidy  some,  cases  of  early  withdrawal  from  school  ;  but  per¬ 
mit  me  to^ay,  in  all  candor,  that  you  are  playing  on  a  harp  with 
but  one  string.  In  the  first  place,  corporal  punishment  is  not 
prevalent  enough,  so  far  as  my  extended  experience  goes,  to  be 
so  potent  a  factor  in  the  case  under  discussion.  Moreover,  boys 
who  manage  to  get  cruelly  beaten  (I  am  speaking  advisedly,  and, 
as  I  believe,  with  the  proper  choice  of  terms)  are  of  a  type  who 
generally  never  enter  a  high  school,  and  certainly  never  gradu¬ 
ate.  But,  sir,  your  argument  as  to  the  degrading  influence  of 
corporal  punishment,  both  upon  pupils  and  teachers,  is  heartily 
commended. 

Personally,  and  in  my  official  capacity,  I  regard  only  two 
offenses  properly  punishable  by  corporal  punishment.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  just  rule,  that  punishment  should  be  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  offense,  I  believe  corporal  punishment  in  place, 
(i)  where  a  flagrant  case  of  cruelty,  either  to  animals  or  human 
beings,  is  to  be  dealt  with,  because  bodily  pain  is  the  projier  rem¬ 
edy  in  that  case  ;  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  open  and  violent  resist¬ 
ance  to  authority  ;  for  we  must  not  forget  that  the  school  is  not  a 
republic,  and  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  (pieen  of  the  hive,  or  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  class.  For  every  other  offense,  be  it  against  truth, 
order,  honesty,  decency,  or  whatever  else,  corporal  punishment 
is  imjiroper.  Moreover,  since  it  acts  like  opium,  if  indulged  in 
a  few'  times,  causing  a  craving  for  more,  people  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  and  make  its  apjilieation  a  habit. 

Whether  my  limitations  of  corporal  punishment,  as  stated, 
finds  approval  or  not,  this  will  certainly  be  granted  by  every 
right-thinking  person  ;  namely,  that  the  less  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  that  is  inflicted  the  higher  will  lie  the  type  of  the  school, 
morally  and  intellectually  ;  also,  that  in  some  cases,  as  vou  most 
convincingly  state  it,  boys  are  driven  from  school  before  gradu¬ 
ation  by  the  ignominy  of  jiersonal  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  and  even  bv  the  dread  of  such  ignominv. 
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Permit  me  to  recapitulate.  First,  I  grant  that,  in  a  few  cases, 
the  worldly  circumstances  cause  an  early  withdrawal  of  the  boys 
from  school.  Second,  that  in  a  greater  number  of  cases 
the  application  of  corporal  punishment  has  the  same  effect  ;  but 
that  docs  not  adequately  explain  the  great  falling  off  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  who  try  to  acquire  a  higher  education.  The  follow¬ 
ing  causes  will,  in  my  judgment,  e.xplain  the  fact  under  discus- 
.sion  better  than  the  two  contained  in  your  letter  of  inquiry. 

I.  I  remind  you,  dear  sir,  of  the  fact,  that  in  this  country 
manifold  opportunities  are  offered  to  boys  at  an  early  age  to  earn, 
if  not  a  livelihood,  certainly  a  considerable  amount  of  pocket- 
money.  This  is  a  temptation  which  is  not  held  out  in  many 
European  countries, — a  temptation  to  which  many  a  tolerably 
good  boy  in  this  country  succumbs 

II.  I  remind  you  of  this  other  fact,  —  that  the  too  preva¬ 
lent  worship  of  the  self-made  man,  in  this  country,  deplorable 
though  it  be,  tempts  the  boy  to  despise,  as  his  father  possibly 
may,  systematic  higher  education,  and  to  try  to  carve  out  his 
own  future  without  it.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
such  a  boy  fails  and  speedily  sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  never  reaches 
the  fame  of  the  great  self-made  man  who  was  his  ideal,  and  is 
finally  found  on  a  level  with  men  of  whom  thirteen  do  not  even 
make  a  dozen.  Hut  the  fact  remains,  that  it  is  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion.  College  bred  men  are  too  often  ejuoted  below  par,  in  this 
country.  The  river  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Why 
should  the  boy  think  higher  education  necessary,  or  even  desir¬ 
able,  when  at  the  fireside,  in  the  press,  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
lecture  rostrum,  on  the  stump,  at  the  bar, — in  fact,  everywhere, — 
the  fame  of  the  self  made  man  is  proclaimed. 

III.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  third  fact,  not 
always  known,  and  where  known  not  infrequently  denied,  for 
reasons  too  obvious  too  mention.  It  is  this  :  that  the  course  of 
study,  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  mode  of  training  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school  as  well  as  in  the  high 
school,  are  designed  for,  and  shaped  according  to,  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  girls,  and  not  the  boys.  While  I  grant,  readily  and 
cheerfully,  that  the  girls  have  the  right  to  the  same  amount  of 
education  that  the  boys  claim,  and  which  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to 
grant  to  them,  I  claim,  most  emphatically,  that  the  two  sexes' 
from  twelve  years  of  age  and  upward,  need  a  different  training. 
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I  cannot  go  into  details;  but  I  should  covet  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  measure  the  steps  in  our  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  methods  of  our  procedure  by  the  peculiar  combina¬ 
tion  of  faculties  in  the  girls,  just  as  a  father  measures  his  steps 
bv  those  of  his  child  whom  he  takes  out  walking.  There  is  a 
strong  desire  in  the  average  hoy  for  exertion  and  application  of 
his  powers,  which  is  not  com])lied  with  at  this  age  in  the  schools 
as  they  now  are.  I  le  is  repressed  and  made  to  progress  as  the 
girls  do.  lie  sits  side  by  side  with  them  ;  they  are  held  up  to 
him  as  examples,  whose  frailty  he,  in  his  physical  robust  nature, 
despises.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  he  has  not  even  a  male 
example  in  his  teacher  If  he  is  a  weak  character,  he  becomes 
effeminate.  If  he  is  a  strong  character,  he  is  soon  filled  with 
disgust,  and  cpiits  school  to  find  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
exertion  of  those  j)owers  which  find  no  satisfaction  in  a  girls’ 
school.  I  know,  dear  sir,  this  will  be  considered  rank  heresy 
among  many  educational  leaders  in  this  country  ;  but  it  is  my 
conviction,  and  I  have  the  courage  of  my  conviction  to  utter  it. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  flimsy  argument,  that  the  girls  are 
making  more  rapid  progress  than  the  boys.  They  are  merely 
passive  recipients  of  knowledge  ;  while  a  ooy  can  argue  himself 
into  knowledge,  vviien  he  has  a  male  teacher  wlio  is  ready  to 
indulge  him  in  that.  The  very  presence  of  girls,  however, 
debars  him  from  such  a  course  in  a  girls’  school,  for  that  is  what 
most  of  our  high  schools  are  Where  boys  and  girls  are  sepa¬ 
rated  in  dilferent  buildings,  usually  a  greater  number  of  boys 
graduate  annually.  This  confirms  the  position  just  taken. 

IV.  As  1  stated  above,  the  undue  proportion  of  female  teach¬ 
ers  over  nude  teachers  is  to  be  counted  in  when  we  look  for  the 
early  withdrawal  from  school  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  Boys  at 
the  critical  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  must  have  examples  of 
manliness,  of  man’s  tlioughts,  of  man’s  way  of  acting,  of  man’s 
motives,  of  man’s  will-power  and  general  conduct  ;  and  instinct¬ 
ively  feeling  this,  they  seek  it  outside  of  school.  But  I  have 
sutficiently  emphasized  this  under  the  last  head,  and  will  not 
dwell  upon  it  further. 

Pardon  the  length  of  this  reply  ;  but  of  what  the  heart  is  full 
the  mouth  will  flow  over.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

L.  R.  Klemm, 
of  Public  Schools. 
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J'HK  QUERY  CLUB. 

BY  FRANCES  C.  SPARHAWK. 

VIII.  — OUR  WEAPON  AOAINST  ANARC’HV. 

IT  WAS  Mr.  Pliirclack  who  brought  this  subject  before  the  Club, 
and  who  had  just  finished  an  essay  upon  it  in  which  he  had  shown 
tliat  in  this  generation  new  demands  for  public  education  are  made 
upon  the  country, — demands  to  meet  e.xigencies  that  did  not  arise  in 
the  past,  but  that,  unless  provided  against,  will  rise  more  and  more 
often  in  the  future.  “  We  have  different  dangers  to  meet  than  those 
that  come  from  Anglo-Saxon  sources  alone,”  he  had  finished  ;  “and 
they  are  serious  enough  ” 

“I  think,”  said  Mr.  .Vtterbury,  “  that  you  have  an  idea  that  the 
whirligig  of  time  is  bringing  us  round  to  what,  if  we  don't  look  out,  may 
be  a  signal  retribution  for  our  treatment,  from  the  very  first,  of  the 
Indian  race.  The  descendants  of  the  English  who  settled  this  coun¬ 
try,  both  North  and  South,  are  already  not  so  very  numerous  here  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population  ;  and  this  proportion  is  being  more 
or  less  reduced  with  every  decade.  Hurled  upon  our  civilization  there 
come,  yearly,  barbarian  hordes  :  for  these  immigrants  are,  many  of  them, 
barbarians,  if  one  compare  their  mental  and  moral  standing  with  what 
should  be  justly  required  of  American  citizens  .Vs  Miss  Wynne  said, 
in  speaking  of  the  Indians, ‘we  treat  these  immigrants  individually, 
and  herein  lies  our  safety'.’  This  is  absolutely  true, — herein  lies  our 
safety.  .And  now,  not  looming  before  us  merely,  but  upon  us,  is  the 
terrible  danger  of  not  being  able  to  do  so  any  longer.  .Vs  to  the  bar¬ 
barians,  we  expect  them,  and  thus  far  have  managed  to  civilize  them,— 
but  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  savages  ?  They  are  upon  us. 
They  wear  loosely  the  garments  of  civilization,  and  bring  in  their  hands 
the  skill  of  this  mechanical  age,  united  with  untrained  minds,  moral 
qualities  in  abeyance,  a  thirst  to  avenge  in  this  land  of  broad  opportu¬ 
nities  the  wrongs  of  centuries,  that  have  kept  them  what  they  are,  and 
a  taste  for  the  exercise  of  tyranny  that  only  living  under  tyranny  can 
engender.  If  ///n'  take  hold  of  republican  government,  they,  as  .Mr. 
Hardack  says,  will  infallibly'  overthrow  it.  Already  they  have  seized 
upon  the  barbarians  and  stimulated  them  to  action.  We  have  before 
us  to  day  faces  fiercer  than  war-paint  could  make  them  ;  and  is  not 
dynamite  as  effectual  an  introducer  of  death  scenes  as  the  warwhoop  ?” 

“  Do  you  mean,”  asked  Miss  VV’ynne,  “that  we  are  to  have  brought 
upon  us  the  avenging  ghosts  of  the  wrongs  we  have  done  ?  ” 
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“  Happily,”  returned  Mr,  Atterbury,  “we  are  gettin'^  out  of  the  way 
of  talking  about  avenging,  as  if  the  Lord  hurled  down  death  upon  our 
heads  like  a  human  being  in  anger.  But  we  see  all  the  more  plainly, 
on  this  account,  that  the  deepest  consequences  of  any  act  lie  in  the 
spirit  from  which  it  sprang,  and  which  leads  on  to  other  acts  of  the 
same  nature.  It’s  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  our  forefathers  did 
as  of  whether  we  are  walking  in  their  footsteps,  in  more  paths  than 
one. 

“  It’s  to  be  feared,  as  well  as  hoped,  that  we  are,”  said  Miss  Dracut ; 
“and  since  we  have  not  the  counterbalancing  restraints  that  circum¬ 
stances  both  in  England  and  in  this  new  country  threw  about  them,  the 
faults  are  more  to  be  feared.  With  us,  it  is  that  other  men  have 
labored  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  And  those  who  come 
in  at  the  harvest-time  are  not  so  filled  with  the  necessity  of  sowing  for 
another  year  as  they  who,  from  the  very  seed,  have  watched  the  grain 
ripening.” 

“  That’s  true,”  said  Mr.  Roberts.  “But  really,  without  irreverence, 
I  believe  that  tlie  promise  of  seed-time  and  harvest  not  failing  us 
should  impress  us  as  much  with  the  sense  of  our  own  duties  as  of  the 
goodness  of  I’rovidence.  The  seed,  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
rain,  must  all  wait  for  the  sower.  It  is  always  so  in  the  world.  No 
sooner  is  one  gootl  result  won  than  we  must  begin  to  sow  seed  for 
another  cause.” 

“We  have  a  little  rest  between,”  suggested  Mr.  Coylston,  “as  the 
earth  has  for  winter  ;  and  I  suppose  with  humanity  it’s  the  dying  down 
of  one  generation  in  active  power  and  the  coming  up  of  another.” 

“  You’ve  mixed  up  crops  and  people  mercilessly,”  said  Mr.  Tipton. 
“  But  never  mind,  so  long  as  we  understand,  and  can  say  ‘  Yes’  to  it, 
even  dubiously  ;  for  I  don’t  think  you’ve  given  enough  weight  to  the 
care  taken  in  the  rotation  of  the  generations  ;  the  next  is  well  up 
before  the  first  begins  to  waver.” 

“  On  the  grass  !”  cried  Mrs.  Crofts.  “If  we  didn’t  keep  you  in 
line,  I  don’t  know  how  many  miles  you  would  wander  away.’’ 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Crofts,”  said  Mr.  Roberts.  “Our  subject  is  seri¬ 
ous  enough  ;  the  trouble  is,  that  it  is  too  serious.  We,  in  this  country, 
turn  to  other  things  to  avoid  the  struggle  that  must  come  when  we 
face  it.” 

“Then  we  shall  be  sprung  upon  unawares,”  said  Miss  Upham. 
“  When,  as  happened  the  other  day,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago, 
sixty  thousand  men  meet  and  vote  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
anarchists  who  last  spring  committed  murder  is  a  condemnation  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  action,  it  shows  that  the  savages  have  gotten 
a  hold  upon  the  barbarians,  and  that,  in  some  form,  we  may  expect, — 
war.  We  have,  perhaps,  to-day,  too  firm  a  grip  upon  the  habits  of 
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republicanism  to  fear  the  rule  of  anarchy  in  this  generation  ;  hut  how 
is  it  going  to  be  in  the  next  ?  What  is  in  store  for  the  children  of 
to-day’s  voters  ?  We  have  thrown  open  our  doors  to  the  world.  The 
world  has  come.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Is  America  to  be 
Europeanized,  or  are  the  Europeans  who  come  here  to  live  to  be  Amer¬ 
icanized?  There  is  no  middle  course.” 

“  We  have  long  ago  decided  for  the  second  ;  have  taken  our  meas¬ 
ures  accordingly,  and  reaped  our  successes,”  said  Mrs.  Crofts.  ‘’We 
have  shown  the  faculty  of  assimilation  as  no  other  nation  has  done, 
except,  possibly,  the  Roman.” 

“Yes;  but  as  Mr.  Ilardack  tells  us,”  returned  Mr.  Roberts,  “the 
work  that  a  generation  ago  was  all-sufficient  is  not  so  any  longer. 
New  elements  of  danger  are  to  be  met.  We  have  formerly  had  to 
Americanize  individuals  ;  now  we  must  Americanize  organizations." 

“  before  we  take  up  this  j  oint,”  said  Mr.  Tipton,  “  permit  me  to  ask 
one  question  in  regard  to  the  statement  just  made,  that  the  work  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  was  all-sufficient  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  however  it  failed  in 
the  highest  methods  of  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  has  been 
thoroughly  effective  in  developing  honest  and  self-reliant  manhood. 
Now,  what  do  our  newspapers  tell  us  ?  That  dishonesty  among  .Amer¬ 
icans  is  common  enough  to  throw  suspicion  upon  a  class  ;  and  that,  to 
an  appalling  extent,  .Americans  are  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
wealth  that  they  rely  for  it  upon  their  neighbors’  tills.” 

“Ilm!”  returned  Dr.  Crofts  meditatively,  “  that  comes,  perhaps, 
in  a  small  degn^e,  from  the  suggestions  that  every  boy  may  get  to  be 
President,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  He  wants  to  provide  money  for  the 
campaign,  you  know.” 

“  'Fhere  is  certainly  insufficient  education,  if  education  means  devel¬ 
opment,”  said  Miss  Dracut.  “  but  ought  not  such  training  to  be  in 
the  homes? — 1  mean  training  in  honesty,  in  all  morality.” 

“  'I'here  is  no  such  place  under  heaven  as  a  home  for  a  training 
school  iu  every  strength  and  every  virtue.  'I'he  best  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  be  found  is  acknowledged  a  poor  substitute.  Home  is  a 
moral  gymnasium,  where  every  fibre  of  a  chiKl’s  being  gets  its  due  use 
and  proportionate  growth.  In  the  land  where  homes  are  perfected,  it 
is  of  small  consequence  what  jniblic  schools  are.  Rut,”  went  on  Mr. 
W  arren,  “  although  .America  may  have  as  perfect  homes  as  can  be 
found  in  the  world,  it  has  a  great  many  of  the  other  kind  ;  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  all  the  chiklren  are  not  found  in  the  first.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  second  class  that  .America  is  in  danger  ;  and  it  is  to  supply  the 
defects  of  this  second  class  to  the  generation  now  coming  up.  and  to 
endeavor  that  the  following  shall  receive  tlie  training  in  that  home  to 
which  school  is  an  excellent  supplement  but  a  poor  substitute,  that  the 
energies,  not  only  of  educators,  but  of  all  patriots,  should  be  turned.” 
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“  But,”  said  Mr.  Coylston,  “  do  you  see  what  you  have  admitted  ? 
At  the  very  time  when  the  question  of  using  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  is  being  discussed,  you  are,  it  seems  to  me,  condemning  this 
use  as  having  trained  the  pupils  insufficiently.  Do  you  mean  that  you 
are  among  those  who  believe  Bible-teaching  of  no  use  }  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  it  in  this  place  only,  of  course.” 

“You’ve  heard  of  those  leaves  that  people  used  to  tie  in  a  little  bag 
about  their  necks  to  keep  off  rheumatism }  ”  asked  Mr.  Warren. 
“  I’ve  forgotten  just  what  they  were.  But  I  know,  from  recollection, 
that  we  used  to  read  the  Bible  in  our  schools  in  that  same  spirit ;  it 
was  kept  sacredly  apart  from  secular  illustration  and  example.  The 
power  of  faith  is  great,  and  to  ready  hearts,  like  all  messages  of  love, 
it  is  its  own  best  interpreter.  Still,  what  we  need  in  America  is  stir 
ring  our  leaven  well  in,  for  if  our  lump  of  humanity  is  not  well  leavened 
the  whole  experiment  will  turn  out  a  failure.  And  the  leaven  is  a  sense 
of  moral  responsibility.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessary  rules  of 
the  schoolroom  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  realization  of 
men’s  mutual  obligations.” 

"  I  have  a  friend.”  said  Mr.  Atterbury,  “  who,  in  her  schoolroom,  is 
always  careful  to  make  distinctions  between  things  wrong  in  them¬ 
selves,  like  falsehood  and  deceit  of  any  kind,  or  unfaithfulness,  and 
things  wrong  only  in  the  schoolroom  because  they  are  infractions  of 
laws  made  to  fui  therthe  object  for  which  the  school  has  come  together. 
For  instance,  tliis  teacher  one  day  said  to  her  pupils,  probably  apropos 
of  a  case  of  detected  whispering,  ‘  If  one  of  you  has  a  right  to  whis¬ 
per,  haven’t  all  of  you  the  same  right?  ’  Naturally  the  response  was 
definite.  ‘  'I'hen,  if  you  all  whisper,  and  whisper  constantly,  where  will 
the  school  be  ?’  she  asked,  'I'he  children  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  self-restraint  was  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  the  school, 
and  the  teacher  made  tliis  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  duties  that 
living  in  a  world  with  other  people  imposes  upon  each  one  of  us  an 
obligation  to  be  careful  that  his  actions  do  not  inconvenience  or  injure 
his  neighbors, — in  short,  a  consciousness  that  his  neighbors  hav'e  the 
same  right  to  consideration  that  he  himself  has.” 

Mr.  .Atterbury  refrained  from  glancing  at  Miss  Upham  as  he  finished. 
She  sat  silent,  a  little  tlushed. 

“That  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  ‘  d'hou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,’”  said  Mr.  Martinas,  “and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  down  in  the  curriculum.” 

“.Advantage?”  questioned  Miss  Wynne. 

“  Yes,”  explained  the  other  ;  “  because,  with  all  reverence  for  sacred 
things  and  all  desire  to  give  them  due  prominence,  1  can  see  that  a 
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sectarian  struggle  over  our  public  schools  would  be  a  dire  misfortune,  | 

which  ever  side  should  conquer.”  1 

“  You  speak  as  if  this  were  only  a  thing  of  the  future,”  said  Mr.  I 
Hardack.  [ 

“At  least  1  want  it  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,”  returned  Mr.  Mar-  j 
tinas.”  ! 

“  1  can't  say  how  you  feel,”  said  Mr.  Tipton,  “  but,  for  myself,  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  letting  a  man  stab  you  to  death  rather  than 
make  the  disturbance  of  outcry  and  resistance  about  it.  Here  we  are, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  missionaries  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
and  a  Christianity  that,  if  far  from  perfect,  has,  at  least,  vitality  in  it, 
and  we  hesitate  to  assert  nationally  that  a  Christian  civilization  is,  in 
our  belief,  the  only  civilization  that  will  stand  any  test  of  time,  and 
certainly  the  only  one  that  can  possibly  call  into  life  that  individual 
self-government  without  which  a  republic  is  impossible.” 

“  Will  history  bear  you  out  in  the  assertion  that  all  republics  must  be  ' 
Christian  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Moore. 

“  Yes  ;  because  all  other  republics  have  gone  to  pieces  when  they 
reached  the  point  that  we  have  reached  now.  Before  these  had  reached 
that  point,  dignity  of  manhood,  honesty,  and  self-restraint  were  domi¬ 
nant  in  them  ;  for  these  virtues  have  existed  everywhere  ;  they  proclaim 
the  Sonship  of  Man  to  God  ;  they  explain  Christianity,  which  is  in 
reality  the  keeping  of  these  dominant  through  every  temptation.  Now  i 
luxury  and  its  results,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements,  have 
thus  far  smothered  every  republic.  Are  they  going  to  smother  ours.^ 

Not  if  increase  of  wealth  is  to  mean  increase  of  benevolent  appropri¬ 
ations  in  proportion,  and  if  the  rnighty  spirit  of  conquest  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  a  spirit  that  no  other  race  has  been  able  successfully  to 
resist,  be  turned  to  the  conquest,  not  of  slaves,  but  of  slavery,  mental 
and  spiritual  ;  not  of  barbarians,  but  of  barbarism  ;  not  of  savages.  , 

but  of  the  savagery'  in  them.  Indolence  is  not  a  right  of  human  life:  | 

it  is  a  usurpation,  and  America,  high  among  the  nations,  keeps  her 
place  only  by  labor.  To  every  era  its  task  is  appointed  ;  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  opened  a  home  for  the  peoples,  the  Rebellion  led  to  the  wiping 
out  from  the  hearthstone  of  this  home  the  blood-stain  of  slav'ery.  To¬ 
day  our  duty  is  to  defend  that  home  ;  to  make  it  proof,  not  against 
Knglish  or  Southerners,  but  .against  ignorance  and  the  license  that 
gives  itself  the  name  of  liberty  ;  against  class  organizations  that,  with 
one  exception,  result  in  tyranny  or  in  anarchy, — in  the  first,  if  crushed 
in  the  m.ass,  in  the  latter,  if  allowed  to  develop  what  is  in  them.  The 
exception  is  when  the  members  are  dealt  with  as  individuals,  when  that  | 
underlying  sense  of  being  unjustly  treated,  which  is  the  foundation  of  . 
all  their  strength,  is  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  equity  that  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  claims  of  every  human  being  to  healthful  growth,  and  that 
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tries  to  help  him  forward  in  this.  The  organization  of  humanity  is  the 
only  one  that  can  oppose  with  good  result  the  organizations  of  class, 
for  it  is  the  only  one  that  unites  the  strength  of  an  organization  with 
the  inspiration  of  individuality.  As  for  sectarian  strife,  I  abhor  it  as 
much  as  any  one  can  ;  it  would  seem  sometimes,  as  if  we  believed  in  a 
plurality  of  Gods,  but,  at  least,  we  have  this  point  of  union, — we  all 
agree  that  the  consciousness  of  God  interwoven  with  a  man’s  life,  and 
his  sense  of  justice  toward  other  men,  will  make  hin>  a  safe  citizen  of 
a  country  where  there  are  few  restrictions  upon  conduct,  and  where 
he  has  a  voice  in  what  even  these  restrictions  shall  be." 

“  Are  you  pleading  for  the  union  of  church  and  state  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Martinas. 

“What  church?  Which  state?  Why  should  we  establish  even  a 
Chair  of  Morality  when  what  we  want  is  that  the  spirit  shall  pervade 
the  atmosphere?  In  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  there  is  a  beauty 
found  in  proportion  and  devotion  to  an  ideal  ;  even  mathematics  have 
laws  to  which  want  of  obedience  bring  inevitable  consequences.  A\\ 
branches  of  study  prove  the  impossibility  of  escape  from  laws  without 
which  a  pin  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this 
foundation  of  law  in  all  things  that  gives  a  use  even  to  those  studies 
which  are  never  carried  on  beyond  the  rudiments  gained  in  the  public 
schools.  School  life,  also,  as  Mr.  Warren  has  said,  is  full  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  development  of  the  sense  of  justice  toward  others.” 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  “  there  is  something  else.  Where  is  that 
element  of  love,  the  soul  of  Christianity,  as  of  human  life,  to  come  in  ? 
Without  this  we  are  only  hurled  against  resistless  laws  and  penalties. 
How  are  we  going  to  legislate  to  bring  in  this?  ” 

“  Ah,”  returned  Mr.  'I'ipton,  “  here  is  the  deepest  question  of  all. 
If  the  law  could  have  given  life  !  But  personality  is  the  sower  of  the 
seed.  It  is  from  the  minds,  the  hearts,  the  lives  of  the  teachers  that 
there  come  the  beneficent  influences,  those  influences  which  lead  to 
the  acceptance  of  universal  laws  in  a  spirit  that  meets  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  given.  We  want  no  church  and  state,  we  want  no  sec¬ 
tarian  instruction.  But  in  the  earnest  souls  of  whatever  creed  abides 
the  consciousness  of  God  and  of  obligations  toward  man.  Without 
this  consciousness  there  is  no  individual  self  government,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  due  time  no  national.  'Fhe  public  schools  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  self-government  in  the  nation  through  this  in  the  individual. 
Therefore,  in  their  instruction,  the  teachers  should  give  to  their  pupils 
what  is  best  in  themselves,  what  has  made  them  fit  for  the  place  they 
hold.  Mr.  Hardack  has  called  this  a  weapon  against  anarchy,  and  it 
is  the  only  way  of  defeating  it  in  the  end.  But  it  is  by  a  fulfillment  of 
that  high  law  of  growth  which  roots  out  weeds  by  planting  grain.” 
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^  E  are  always  ready  to  welcome  a  book  that  aims  to  popularize 
the  science  of  language  ;  for  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  although  its 
main  results  are  of  universal  importance,  few  subjects  are  less 
known  to  the  people  in  general.  Even  educated  men  are  often  ready 
to  accept,  as  true,  etymologies  which  betray  the  greatest  ignorance  of 
what  language  is,  and  how  words  are  formed.  There  are  already,  it  is 
true,  a  few  popular  books  on  the  subject ;  but  we  would  like  to  have  as 
many  as  there  are  on  physiology,  for  instance,  or  on  botany.  Indeed, 
we  fail  to  understantl  wliy  the  principles  of  the  science  of  language 
should  not  be  at  least  so  commonly  studied  as  the  science  of  trees  is. 

besides,  every  writer  can  treat  in  a  particul.ir  way,  or  present  more 
vividly  some  aspects  of  the  science  which  l)y  other  writers  have  been 
either  overlooked  or  not  so  much  insisted  upon.  In  Dr.  (larlanda’s 
book  we  recognize  two  principal  features  which  e.xplain  its  success  and 
make  its  perusal  especially  commendable  to  all  students  desirous  of 
information  on  this  important  subject.  First,  it  abounds  in  practical 
illustrations.  While  some  writers  have  been  satisfied  with  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  general  principles,  the  JViilosophy  of  IVon/s  contains  page 
after  page  of  etymologies,  illustrated  and  aptly  chosen,  of  examples 
taken  from  the  words  which  we  use  most  frequently  in  our  daily  speecli. 
The  reader  can  only  grasp  with  difficulty  an  exposition  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  science  with  which  he  is  not  familiar;  but  his  interest  is 
aroused,  and  understanding  becomes  easy  when  facts  are  given  and 
explained, — above  all,  when  the  facts  illustrated  are  such  that,  although 
they  lie  quite  near  him,  they  have  escaped  his  notice,  'This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  many  of  the  etymological  illustrations  given  in  the 
Thilosophy  of  IVonis ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  R.  Stod¬ 
dard  say,  in  the  N'.  Mai/  anJ  Evening  Express,  that  this  book 
“  reads  like  a  romance.” 

A  second  feature  is  tlie  attention  given  to  the  formation  and  histor¬ 
ical  importance  of  local  and  personal  names.  I'lie  study  of  local 
names  forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  science  ot  language  ;  and 
although  it  contains  some  interesting  revelations  for  the  general  stu 
dent,  it  has  thus  far  been  wholly  neglected  in  popular  books  on  this 
science,  not  excluding  the  best  and  most  famous,  as  Max  Muller’s, 
Whitney’s,  Sayce’s,  etc. 

*  The  Philosophy  of  IVorJs.  I5y  K.  Garlaiida,  I’h.U,  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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The  exposition  is,  throughout,  clear  and  simple,  and  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  matter  and  its  treatment  are  attractive.  Instead  of  stating 
an  abstract  principle  and  then  giving  a  few  illustrations,  the  author 
begins'  by  analyzing  numerous  words  where  the  principle  applies  ;  and 
the  reader  is  thus  led  up,  step  by  step,  to  the  principle  itself.  Of  the 
changes  in  language,  which  are  usually  explained  with  the  theory  of 
“phonetic  decay,”  —  first  formulated  by  Max  Muller,  —  the  author 
brings  forth  a  broader  and,  in  our  judgment,  more  just  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  explanation  ;  namely,  “  ethnological  adaptation.”  The  theory  of 
the  origin  of  language  is  also  well  expounded,  the  author  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  striking  observations  of  M.  Taine.  On  the  contrary’,  the 
chapter  on  ‘*  Comparative  Mythology  ”  is  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
author  should  have  given  greater  attention  to  the  various  agencies  from 
which  this  important  phenomenon  arises,  and  not  confine  himself  to  the 
philological  theory  which  reduces  the  growth  of  myth  to  a  particular’ 
kind  of  metaphor.  The  philological  principle  is  not  without  the  greater 
importance ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  such  a  complex  and  won¬ 
derful  product  of  the  human  mind. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is,  throughout,  soundly 
conservative.  Glotiology  is  not  such  a  “  quiet  and  windless  bay  ”  as  it 
might  appear  from  the  nature  of  its  subject.  There  are  there  too 
strong  winds  of  dissension  ;  and  often  hard  battles  are  fought  over  the 
supposed  cradle  of  a  word  and  the  dubious  filiation  of  a  root.  And  it 
is  only  natural  that,  sometimes,  theories  and  etymologies  should  be 
advanced,  not  all  of  which  have  come  to  stay.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  a  book,  which  is  intended  to  be  for  the  general  public,  to 
accept  everything  simply  because  it  is  new,  or  to  disbelieve  what  has 
been  accepted  by  the  foremost  authorities  simply  because  a  few  young* 
men,  more  ambitious  than  learned,  have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
doubt  it.  For  his  sound  conservation,  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  we  think 
Dr.  Garlanda  is  entitled  to  special  praise.  Certainly,  we  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  what  a  critic  of  the  Nation  means  when  he  calls  certain  etymolo¬ 
gies  given  in  this  book  “old  guesses  ”  ;  while  even  a  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  matter  should  have  taught  him  that  they  are  in  accordance 
with  all  the  g'ossological  works.  So  far  from  there  being  “  not  a  liv¬ 
ing  authority  of  the  modern  school  who  would  defend  a  single  one  ”  of 
these  etymologies,  we  are  entirely  sure  the  critic  would  not  be  able  to 
name  one  single  authority  who  is  against  them.  Of  course,  by  authori¬ 
ties  we  mean  such  men  as  George  Curtius,  Fick,  Ascoli,  and  other  true 
leaders,  recognized  tlie  world  over.  Nor  can  v\e  fail  to  admire  the  cour¬ 
age  of  this  critic  when  he  summarily  dismisses  and  excommunicates  a 
classification  of  the  Low  German  dialects,  which  is  accepted  by  not  a 
few  of  the  best  authorities.  Again,  to  us  it  seems  little  less  than  ndicu- 
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lous  to  blame  the  author  for  having  followed  the  opinion  which  accepts 
Asia  as  the  first  abode  known  to  us  of  our  pro-ethnic  Indo-Europ^;an 
ancestors.  Ever}body  knows  that  this  opinion,  if  not  mathematically 
certain  (how  many  things  are  mathematically  certain  in  history?),  is 
supported  by  the  strongest  proofs,  derived,  not  only  from  language,  but 
from  various  other  sources.  The  other  opinion,  that  our  Aryan  ances¬ 
tors  lived  in  Europe,  has  yet  to  be  corroborated,  with  far  greater  proofs, 
before  being  accepted  as  probable  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  all  care¬ 
ful  professors  of  philology  would  think  twice  before  advising  their 
pupils  to  read  a  book  written  with  such  a  rash  spirit  of  innovation  as 
the  critic  of  the  Nation  would  suggest.  But,  evidently,  the  learned 
critic  did  not  stop  to  think  of  such  little  things.  From  the  levity  and 
sang f raid  'n\^\  which  these  criticisms  are  uttered,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  not  under  a  temptation, — as  critics  sometimes  are, — to 
show  that  he  knew  a  great  deal,  rather  than  to  give  his  author  a  careful 
perusal  and  a  fair  minded  criticism. 


VASE,  VAZE,  VAirS,  VANS  t 

A  young  lady  sent  a  small  vase  as  a  Christmas  token  to  her  friend^ 
another  youngjady  accompanying  it  with  the  following  lines  : 

Though  it  may  not  be  the  case 
That  you're  in  need  of  a  vase, 

I  beg  jou  accept  this  one,  because. 

Like  you,  it  is  so  sweet. 

So  charming  and  petite, 

And  altogether  lovely  as  a  z'an'S. 

And  if  in  future  days 
You  should  tire  of  the  raze, 

And  see  in  it  no  use  at  all ; 

Then  cry  with  loud  hurrahs, 

“  Ob,  bother  the  old  va/is  ! 

Take  it  !  There, — against  the  wall !  ” 
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] 'EDUCATION  begins  the  new  year  under  peculiarly  favorable 
auspices.  First  of  all  it  desires  to  extend  cordial  greetings  to  its 
readers,  and  to  express  to  them  sincerely  its  hearty  good  wishes, 
which  should  be  more  than  merely  the  “Compliments  of  the  Season.” 
These  good  wishes  include  the  desire  that  they  should  “grow  in  grace  ” 
and  advance  to  the  successful  completion  of  “every  good  work.”  It 
desires  to  aid  them  in  that  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart  which 
shall  prepare  them  for  the  best  growth  and  fullest  achievement  of  the 
work  assigned  them  to  do.  To  this  end  it  has  labored,  with  all  the 
means  it  could  command,  to  make  the  magazine  worthy  the  high  repu¬ 
tation  it  has  attained,  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  secured  much  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country  to  contribute 
to  its  pages,  and  has  larger  plans  now  for  the  future  than  ever  before, 
with  more  encouraging  prospects.  Its  subscription  list  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  it  numbers  among  its  readers  many  of  the  best,  wisest, 
most  thoughtful,  and  most  reliable  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

With  the  new  year  is  published  the  first  number  of  a  branch  paper, 
an  offshoot  or  coordinate  adjunct  of  Education,  called  Common  School 
Education.,  devoted  to  “  'I'he  Art  of  Instruction.”  This  new  applicant 
for  popular  favor  will  be  in  the  same  form  and  style  as  the  present 
magazine,  and  will  have  thirty-two  pages  of  reading  matter,  each  month, 
frem  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  land. 

I  he  distinguishing  feature  of  Common  School  Education  will  be  that  it 
will  seek  to  give  to  the  teachers  of  primary  and  grammar  schools  sys¬ 
tematic  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  apper¬ 
taining  to  those  grades.  To  this  end  the  articles  will  consist  largely 
of  series,  or  consecutive  papers,  by  the  same  author,  following  up, 
month  by  month,  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  together  with  the  most 
suggestive  helps  and  aids  to  instruction  for  young  teachers 
Larkin  Dunton,  Ph.I).,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Normal  School, 
will  furnish,  during  the  year  1887,  a  senes  of  articles  upon  “  Methods 
of  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Primary  Schools.”  N.  A.  Calkins,  LL.D., 
Superintendent  of  Primary  Schools  of  New  V'ork  City,  and  last  year 
President  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  will  furnish  an  arti¬ 
cle  each  month  upon  “Schoolroom  Work:  How;  Why?”  Walter  P. 
Man  ton,  M  D,  of  Detroit,  the  well-known  author  of  several  popular 
hand  books  upon  teaching  elementary  science,  published  by  Lee  & 
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Shepard,  will  continue  a  series  of  papers  upon  teaching  “  Elementary 
Zoology.”  All  the  above-mentioned  articles,  and  others,  will  be  copy¬ 
righted.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Winchell,  of  Boston,  will  write  upon  “Manners  and 
Morals,”  and  other  series  will  follow  upon  Geography,  Reading,  Gram¬ 
mar,  Language,  and  several  other  subjects.  Each  number  will  have  a 
page  devoted  to  “  Apples  of  Gold,”  or  memory  gems ;  another,  to 
extracts  for  “Supplementary  Reading  and  Language  Study  ”  ;  another, 
to  “  Declamation,”  etc. 

An  important  feature  will  be  the  editorial  pages,  where  will  be  given, 
each  month,  hints  and  suggestions  upon  the  leading  topics  of  the  day, 
and  those  matters  requiring  special  mention  under  that  department. 
Brief  notices,  honestly  and  fearlessly  written,  will  commend  the  good 
and  point  out  the  weak  points  of  new  books  claiming  the  attention  of 
educators. 

In  paper,  typography,  and  general  make  up,  Covvnon  School  Educa¬ 
tion  will  represent  the  best  taste  of  the  times.  While  of  the  first  qual¬ 
ity  both  in  contents  and  mechanical  execution,  it  is  placed  at  the  very 
low  price  of  $1.00  a  year. 

This  new  periodical  confidently  appeals  to  the  teachers  of  America 
for  a  liberal  support.  Copies  of  the  first  two  or  three  numbers  will  be 
sent  to  some  of  the  readers  of  Eiujcation',  with  the  respectful  request 
that  they  should  send  in  their  names  as  subscribers  and  commend  the 
new  journal  to  the  teachers  within  their  cire'e  of  acquaintance  and 
influence. 


The  Chicago  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  set 
down  for  next  July,  is  destined  to  be  a  notable  gathering.  When  the 
great  meeting  at  Madison,  in  1884,  had  been  so  carefully  and  e'abo- 
rately  planned  and  worked  up  with  a  good  deal  of  advertising  and 
extra  effort,  some  wiseacres  predicted  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done 
again  ;  that  the  following  meetings  would  be  small  affairs.  But  when 
the  meeting  at  Saratoga  had  proved  a  success,  and,  later,  that  at 
Topeka  to  be  perhaps  even  larger  than  the  meeting  at  Madison  was, 
and  with  far  less  extra  “  booming,”  everybody  seems  to  settle  gracefully 
into  the  belief  that  the  National  Association  is  a  great  institution ; 
that  it  has  vigorous  life  ;  and  that  its  meetings  are,  necessarily,  to  be 
large  and  successful.  The  indications  are,  even  at  this  early  day,  that 
the  coming  gathering  will  eclipse  all  past  ages  in  numbers,  in  quality, 
and  in  usefulness. 

President  Sheldon,  who  is  a  tried  and  trusted  captain,  and  who 
knows  every  rope  in  the  ship,  is  likely  to  sail  into  port  with  a  stronger 
crew,  a  greater  number  of  passengers,  and  a  more  valuable  cargo  than 
ever  the  staunch  old  craft  had  on  board  before. 
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Already  some  of  the  strongest  and  wisest  men  and  women  in  the 
educational  ranks  of  the  country  have  been  engaged  to  discuss  the  liv¬ 
ing  issues  of  the  hour  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  nearly  every  person, 
if  not  every  one,  who  is  to  speak  at  the  general  meeting,  is  now 
engaged,  and  the  heads  of  departments  have  their  meetings  well 
planned.  The  cause  of  education,  in  this  country,  is  making  gigantic 
strides  ;  and  one  of  the  important  agencies  in  this  progress  is  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

In  leaving  the  position  of  school  inspector,  which  he  has  filled  for 
many  years,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  inlluences  of  the  teacher's  profession.  “  Though  the 
teachers  have  of  course  their  faults,  as  individuals,”  he  says  ;  “though 
they  have,  also,  their  faults  as  a  class,  yet,  on  the  whole,  their  action 
is,  I  do  think  and  believe,  powerful  for  good.  And  not  in  England 
only,  but  in  otlier  countries  as  well,  countries  where  teachers  are  much 
spoken  against,  I  have  found  it  so.  I  find  plenty  of  deleterious  and 
detestable  intluences  at  work,  but  they  are  influences  of  journalism  in 
one  place,  in  another  inlluences  of  politicians,  in  some  places  both  the 
one  and  the  other;  they  are  not  inlhiences  of  teachers.”  Mr.  Arnold 
insists  upon  the  necessity  for  England  of  a  Minister  of  Education. 

Black1!()art)S  and  slates  are  doubtless  doomed,  and  the  children  of 
the  future  will  write  with  large,  soft,  noiseless  and  dustless  pencils 
upon  wall  and  desk  tablets  of  white,  such  as  are  already  used  in  some 
of  the  (lerinan  schools.  Dr.  Cohn,  the  great  German  oculist,  recom¬ 
mends  those  made  by  Emmanuel  'I'liieben,  of  Pilsen,  as  superior  to 
any  writing-tablets  yet  offered  to  the  public,  as  they  have  a  lustreless 
surface  which  is  not  at  all  trying  to  the  sight. 

'1'he  dunce's  day  has  come.  Teacliersare  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
even  the  dunce  has  his  place  in  the  economy  of  education.  He  acts 
as  a  foil  to  tlie  intellects  of  the  bright  pupils,  and  stimulates  their 
latent  powers  to  stronger  activity.  Of  course,  a  genuine  out-and-out 
dunce  cannot  be  e.\])ected  to  gain  much  development  for  himself ;  but 
the  dull  pupil,  the  one  who  must  plod,  who  must  toil  hard  for  all  that 
he  learns,  is,  after  all,  the  best  test-piece  for  educational  methods. 
Ihe  need  of  explaining  carefully,  kindly,  thoroughly  to  such  a  pupil  is 
not  only  good  for  him,  but,  in  a  finer  sense  than  is  often  thought,  good 
also  for  the  other  pupils  and  for  the  teacher. 

Ihe  feebleness  of  the  effort  to  establish  entrance  examinations  at 
the  Scotch  universities  is  not  so  surprising  as  it  seems  to  the  conserva- 
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tive  mind.  As  a  rule,  these  institutions  have  demanded  only  one  quali- 
hcation,  the  ability  to  pay  fees.  They  have  given  training  to  every 
student  who  asked  for  it,  without  regard  to  previous  preparation.  They 
have  graduated  strong  men,  though,  working  in  this  way  ;  and  if  the 
rigid  entrance  rules  proposed  should  be  put  into  force,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  many  good  students,  who  have  gained  only  an  irregular  prepara¬ 
tion,  will  be  frightened  away  from  attempting  a  course  in  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  arrangement,  they  might  bring  their  deficiencies  up 
to  a  fair  level  of  scholarship. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  write  simply  !  People  who  talk  in  the  most 
simple  and  natural  manner  possible  seem  to  go  daft  when  they  take  up 
a  pen.  Every  school-boy  and  school  girl  begins  the  study  of  com¬ 
position,  which  the  most  accomplished  writers  never  complete,  and 
only  a  few  can  hope  ever  to  reach  to  highest  graces  of  thought  and 
style.  Put  all  can  learn  to  write  in  a  straightforward  way,  to  speak  as 
sincerely  with  the  pen  as  with  the  lips,  to  forego  expressions  which  are 
not  naturalized  in  the  language,  and  to  be  wary  of  comparisons  and  the 
use  of  that  tempting,  but  dangerous,  little  word,  “  like.” 

It  is  high  time  that  drawing-teachers  should  learn  how  to  draw. 
There  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  atrocious  work  in  so-called  “art’’ 
done  in  schools  of  all  grades  throughout  the  country.  The  standard  has 
come  up  wonderfully,  it  is  true,  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  there  is 
still  a  deplorable  lack  of  proper  training  for  the  work  of  teaching 
drawing.  School  authorities  do  not  usually  take  this  study  seriously, 
except  in  its  industrial  view ;  but  the  real  appreciation  of  beauty  which 
is  growing  up  among  us  is  as  worthy  a  thing,  and  must  be  fostered  as 
carefully,  as  the  manual  craft  which  is  receiving  such  wide  encourage¬ 
ment. 

When'  either  the  personal  or  professional  reputation  of  a  teacher  is 
at  stake  because  of  changes  of  any^  sort,  a  very  grave  responsibility  of 
silence  is  laid  upon  the  school-board,  whose  business  it  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  charges.  New  Zealand  schoolmaster  committed  suicide  not 
long  ago  because  he  was  unjustly  accused  of  wrong-doing,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  school  board  regarding  his  conduct  were  published 
abroad.  ( )f  course  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  man  lacked  moral  courage, 
ami  so  on  ;  but  common  humanity  demands  reticence  on  the  part  of  an 
investigating  committee,  especially  in  remote  districts,  where  the  school 
and  the  schoolmaster  are  practically  the  center  of  life  and  of  com¬ 
munity  interest. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

] FRANCE. — The  new  primary  school  law  received  the  sanction  of 
President  Grevy,  October  30.  The  clause  which  gives  special  sanc- 
'  tion  to  the  law  and  which  was  the  subject  of  most  vehement  debate, 
provides  that  no  new  appointment  of  a  monkora  nun  shall  be  made  in 
the  public  schools  ;  and  that  within  five  years  the  teachers  in  boys’ 
schools  shall  be  exclusively  laymen.  Henceforth,  the  exemption  from 
military  service,  gained  by  an  engagement  to  teach  for  ten  years,  is  to 
apply  only  to  teaching  in  public,  that  is,  the  state  or  secular  schools. 
Among  those  who  opposed  the  law  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  stood 
M.  Raoul  Duval,  a  Protestant  and  a  Republican. 

The  law  is  naturally  associated  with  I’aul  Bert,  by  whom  the  bill  was 
originally  introduced.  He  was  appointed,  last  January,  Resident- 
General  of  France  in  Annam  and  'Ponquin,  and  has  just  succumbed 
to  the  fatal  climate,  after  nine  months  service.  His  death  deprives 
France  of  an  illustrious  and  an  enthusiastic  official. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  has  recently  occurred  in  France 
is  the  gift  of  Chantilly,  by  the  Due  d’  .Vumale,  to  the  French  Institute. 
The  official  deed  was  signed  October  ^5,  and  the  notice  of  the  same 
forwarded  to  the  Institute  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  The  earli¬ 
est  record  of  any  fort  or  castle  at  Chantilly  dates  from  the  loth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  has  historical  connections  with  Joan  of  Arc,  with  the  “  Grand 
Constable,”  and  with  the  ”  Grand  Conde.”  I'he  last  named  lived  here 
in  great  state,  entertaining  Louis  XIV  more  than  once,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  such  as  Racine,  Boileau, 
and  Bossuet.  During  Louis  Phillippe’s  reign  the  famous  race-course 
was  laid  and  the  “French  Derby”  instituted.  The  course  and  the 
training-ground  are  included  in  the  estate  now  donated  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  addition  to  the  cluiteau  and  its  treasures  of  art,  the  estate 
comprises  an  area  of  about  32,640  acres,  of  which  18,625  wood¬ 
land,  3,250  arable  land,  and  the  rest  gardens  and  park. 

I'he  Congress  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Education,  held  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  September  25,  brought  together  the  representation  of  ten  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  including  France  itself.  'I'he  discussion  occupied  six 
days.  The  efforts  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  by  the  leading 
nations,  to  develop  industrial  and  business  training,  were  described, 
and  views  of  the  Congress  solicited  with  respect  to  the  best  means  of 
accompanying  the  purposes  for  which  the  training  has  been  instituted. 
Instruction  in  design  in  the  primary  schools  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
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gress  as  the  appropriate  basis  of  technical  education.  As  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  manual  training  into  primary  schools,  the  ('digress  was 
divided  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  apprenticeship-schools 
there  was  apparently  only  one  opinion,  (dreat  unanimity  was  also 
manifested  with  respect  to  certain  conclusions  of  the  Congress  relative 
to  these  schools.  Among  other  things,  it  was  resolved  that  the  schools 
ought  to  be  developed  according  to  local  needs,  and  that  children 
should  not  be  admitted  to  them  unless  they  first  pissed  an  e.vamination 
in  primary  studies. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  schools,  it  was  agreed  that  the  corporations 
whose  wants  were  to  be  met  should  take  the  initiative,  and  that  the 
state  should  content  itself  with  creating  a  few  typical  schools,  in  which 
the  corporations,  public  or  private,  might  find  models  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  their  special  schools.  It  was  also  agreed,  that,  by  subventions 
or  in  some  other  way,  communes  or  states  should  encourage  all  institu¬ 
tions,  w’hether  of  private  or  of  public  origin,  having  for  their  end  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  instruction. 


Prussi.\  — The  project  of  law  conferring  upon  the  s/,r/^  the  right  to 
nominate  teachers  has  been  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties.  The  first  article  of  this  project  provides  that  the  nomination  of 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  made  by  the  state.  Before  the 
nomination,  objections  against  the  candidates  will  be  heard  from  the 
following  sources: 

First :  In  the  cities  ;  the  Communal  Council  and  Communal  School 
Commission  ;  or,  if  the  school  is  not  maintained  by  the  city,  but  by 
one  or  more  school  communes,  the  committee  of  these  school  com¬ 
munes. 

Second :  In  the  country,  for  the  communal  schools,  the  Communal 
Council,  or  the  lord  of  the  domain  ;  for  the  schools  in  charge  of  socie¬ 
ties,  by  the  school  committee. 

The  final  decision  with  regard  to  these  objections  rests  with  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction. 


Saxe-VVki.m.-vr. — The  sum  of  300,000  marks,  given,  not  long  since,  to 
the  Jena  University,  by  Herr  Paul  von  Ritter,  for  the  furtherance  of 
scientific  inquiry,  on  the  basis  of  Darwin’s  theory,  is  to  be  disposed  of 
as  follows  :  Half  of  its  income  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Ritter  Chair 
for  Philosophy,  the  first  occupant  of  which  will  be  Dr.  Arnold  Lang, 
formerly  scholar  and  assistant  of  Professor  Hiickel  ;  and  half  to  be 
expended  in  grants  for  scientific  tr.ivel,  and  in  furnishing  improved 
means  of  zoological  instruction.  Herr  von  Ritter  has  been  created  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University,  honoris  causa. 
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Great  Britain.  —  The  present  term  at 'Oxford  University  bepns 
under  a  new  Vice  Chancellor, — Dr.  Bellamy,  the  president  of  St.  John’s 
College.  The  retiring  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Jewett,  has  affected  many 
changes  in  the  conduct  ot  ihe  University,  and  has  accelerated  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  other  changes  that  were  begun  for  his  incumbency.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  examinations  has  been  materially  altered  during  the  four  years 
of  his  rule  ;  the  Indian  Institute  has  been  successfully  completed  ;  sci¬ 
entific  teaching  has  received  an  enormous  impulse  by  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  the  new  physiological  laboratory  ;  and  a  Noncon¬ 
formist  college  has  been  founded.  The  last-named  event  took  place 
October  19,  and  is  the  most  decided  proof  yet  furnished  that  Oxford 
has  passed  out  of  the  condition  characterized  in  John  Bright’s  epigram, 
“Oxford  is  the  home  of  the  dead  languages  and  of  undying  prejudices.” 
This  latest  foundation,  which  bears  the  name  of  Mansfield  College,  is 
intended  expressly  for  the  advancement  of  Non-conformist  theology 
and  the  education  of  Non  conformist  ministers.  The  founders  look  to 
the  unequaled  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oxford  to  assist  them  in 
their  object. 

.\t  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Edinburgh  University,  the 
principal  noted  the  continued  progress  of  the  University.  The  number 
of  stadents  has  doubled  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  last  year 
reached  a  total  of  3,563. 

I'he  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  met  in  Dublin,  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  to  confer  degrees.  'I'he  ceremony  derived  interest  from  the 
signal  success  of  some  ladies  at  the  examinations.  One  of  these 
obtained  a  high  medical  degree,  and  another,  the  M.A.  The  latter 
was  achieved  for  the  first  time  by  a  lady. 


Spain. — Science  and  Education  for  November  26  says  :  “  An  English 
writer,  touching  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Spain,  complains  that  so 
different  are  the  conditions  in  the  various  provinces  of  Spain,  statistics 
mislead  when  they  seem  to  show  that  Spain  is  one  of  the  worst  edu¬ 
cated  countries  in  Europe.  VVhiie  this  is  true,  he  says,  of  many  dis 
tricts,  it  is  not  true  in  all.  The  great  drawback  to  the  cause  of  educa 
tion  in  Spain  is  the  comparatively  small  educated  public  to  which 
appeal  can  be  made.  Out  of  upward  of  sixteen  millions  of  Spaniards, 
only  four  millions  know  how  lo  read  and  write,  and  half  a  million  more 
can  read  only.  Thus  only  twenty  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  have 
any  education  worth  speaking  of.  A.  T.  S. 
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MISCELLANY. 

rpHK  I’VPE  WRITER  IN  SCHOOLS.  —  The  question  of  intro- 
I  ducin"  the  type-writer  into  high  schools  and  the  upper  grades  of 
grammar  schools  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  With-  * 
out  attempting  a  full  discussion  of  the  question,  1  will  offer  a  few  con¬ 
siderations  in  favor  of  teaching,  in  such  schools,  the  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  need  not  be  made  compul¬ 
sory,  but  may  be  left  optional  with  those  who  wish  it. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  the  machine  seems  delicate, 
complicated,  and  difficult  \  but  a  little  e.xperience  soon  shows  that  any  | 
bright  boy  or  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  can  use  it  with  great  j 
ease  and  skill.  This  consciousness  of  mastery  over  machinery’,  by 
means  of  which  one’s  personal  power  is  greatly  enhanced,  is  very  valu¬ 
able  to  any  child  ;  and  may  be,  in  many  cases,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
career  of  development. 

This  offers  a  very  simple  form  of  industrial  education,  whereby  the 
mind  and  the  muscles  may  cooperate,  and  thus  secure  a  completer 
training  for  each  than  would  be  possible  if  either  worked  alone.  In 
the  act  of  original  composition  on  the  type-writer,  while  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  necessary  for  clear  thinking  and  the  best  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  are  called  into  requisition,  the  hands  must  be  so  obedient  to  the 
will  as  to  perform  their  part  of  the  work  with  the  least  possible  expend¬ 
iture  of  mental  energy  in  their  direction.  Even  the  act  of  copying  a 
printed  page,  or  reproducing  a  memorized  lesson,  calls  the  body  into  use 
in  a  way  that  secures  better  results  than  are  attainable  where  only  the 
mind  is  employed.  So  large  a  part  of  school  work  consists  in  reading, 
listening,  and  committing  to  memory,  that  the  student  is  prone  to 
become  entirely  too  passive, — a  mere  recipient.  Whatever  will  rouse  ■ 
his  energies  and  make  of  him  an  actor,  a  co-laborer  with  his  teacher  in  | 
the  work  of  his  education,  will  be  helpful  to  him.  The  use  of  the  type-  ; 
writer  offers  one  means  to  this  end.  i 

more  practical  phase  of  the  industrial  idea  is,  that  the  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  type-writer  which  one  may  acquire  in  school  will,  in  very  j 
many  cases,  afford  a  means  of  livelihooil.  Thousands  of  persons  are  j 
now  employed  as  copyists,  and  the  number  is  daily  increasing.  The 
type-writer  is  becoming  as  common  in  places  of  business  as  the  sewing- 
machine  in  the  home. 

The  habits  of  care,  neatness,  accuracy,  and  skill  necessary  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  manipulation  of  the  type-writer,  enter  into  the  intellectual 
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make-up  of  the  pupil,  and  reappear  in  whatever  he  may  undertake  to 
do.  One  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  is  a  more  perfect  mastery  of 
the  English  language.  If  he  uses  the  type-writer,  the  student  must 
give  attention  not  only  to  spelling,  capitalizing,  punctuating,  sentence¬ 
making,  and  paragraphing,  but  also  to  the  weightier  matters, — thought 
and  style.  Poverty  of  idea  and  infelicities  of  style  are  more  apparent 
on  a  printed  page  than  when  disguised  in  poor  chirography  or  veneered 
with  elegant  penmanship. 

The  type-writer  may  be  made  practically  helpful  in  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom  in  making  abstracts,  duplicating  outlines,  and  preparing 
questions  for  examinations. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  attach  a  work-shop  to  every  school  ;  but  it 
is  practicable  to  introduce  type-writers  into  thousands  of  schools  where 
a  vast  multitude  of  boys  and  girls  may  be  awakened  to  a  new  interest 
in  their  studies,  and,  in  some  degree  at  least  be  helped  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  life. 

The  method  of  using  the  type-writer  may  be  safely  left  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  teacher.  It  may  be  that  the  stimulus  to  invention,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  of  ways  of  utilizing  this  new  agent,  and  the  attend¬ 
ant  life  and  variety  consequent  upon  getting  out  of  the  monotonous 
routine,  would  be  itself  one  of  the  best  results  of  introducing  into  our 
schools  this  modern  appliance  for  giving  form  and  fixedness  to  our 
fleeting  thoughts.  Thomas  J.  Morgan. 

Prm'idence,  R.  /. 


Old  South  Lectures. — The  list  of  old  South  lectures  and  lecturers 
for  1886,  as  printed  in  Mr.  Mead's  article  in  our  December  number, 
was  not  exactly  correct,  some  changes  having  been  made  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  after  the  article  was  written.  The  following  list  is  correct : 
“Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,”  Edwin  D.  Mead  ;  “Bunker  Hill, 
and  the  News  in  England,”  John  Fiske  ;  “  The  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  James  MacAlister  ;  “The  Times  that  Tried  Men’s  Souls,” 
Albert  B.  Hart,  Ph.D.  ;  “Lafayette,  and  Help  from  France,”  Prof. 
Marshall  S.  Snow  ;  *■  The  Women  of  the  Revolution,”  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  ;  “  Washington  and  his  Generals,”  George  M.  Towle  ; 
‘‘Lessons  of  tlie  Revolution  for  These  Times,”  Rev.  Brooke  Her  ord. 

On  page  259,  in  Mr.  Mead's  article,  fifth  line,  instead  of  “  what  an 
interesting  one !  ”  should  be  read  “  that  an  interesting  one.” 
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PROFESSOR  CHARLES  ELIO  l'  NOR  TON  accepted  the  task  of 
editing  the  early  letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  with  reluctance.  The 
work  was  undertaken  at  the  urgent  request  of  Carlyle's  niece, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Carlyle,  who  lived  for  several  years  in  the  Chelsea 
home,  and  who  felt  that  the  Froude  publications  ought  to  be  offset  by 
another  picture  of  the  gentler  side  of  Carlyle's  nature,  a  companion- 
piece  for  the  Emerson  letters.  Professor  Norton  denies  many  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  statements  ;  and  the  letters  given  prove  that  that  which  must 
remain  of  the  Carlyle  personality  is  the  generous  eagerness,  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  far-seeing  force  of  a  manly  spirit. 

Mr.  Rasmus  B.  .\nderson,  who  is  at  present  our  minister  to  Den¬ 
mark,  and  always  an  enthusiast  about  the  Northern  literature,  has 
translated  and  published  through  Crowell  .!v  Co.  a  book  of  critical 
essays  on  Eminent  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Dr.  Georg 
Braudes,  a  Danish  writer  who  is  thoroughly  possessed  by  the  modern 
spirit  of  cosmopolitanism.  The  authors  whom  Dr.  Braudes  has  chosen 
to  write  about  are  Paul  Heyse,  ICrnest  Renan,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Tegner,  Flaubert,  Paludan-Muller,  Bjornson,  and  Henrik  Ibsen. 

‘‘  T  S.  of  Dale,”  as  m;uiy  people  know,  is  Mr.  Frederic  Jesiip  Stim- 
son.  who  serves  literature  with  the  active  affection  of  a  man  who  does 
not  depend  upon  press-work  for  his  living.  When  such  men  take  up 
writing  in  earnest,  they  often  do  very  artistic  and  sincere  work,  k 
series  of  short  stories  is  published  by  the  Scribners,  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  under  the  title  of  A  Sentimental  Calendar.  It  is  a  sumptuous 
little  book  in  make-up,  and  interesting  in  contents  ;  there  is  a  story  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  most  of  them  are  extremely  good.  ‘‘Mrs. 
Ivnollys  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  sustained  one,  and  is  marked  by  an 
unusual  combination  of  emotion  and  the  technical  power  called 
realism.  .  \ 

Miss  Phelps'  Madonna  of  the  Tu/'k  has  been  much  written  up  and  | 

written  down  during  the  last  month.  Like  all  of  h^r  books,  the  j 

Madonna  is  written  for  one  reading,  and  only  one.  Emotional  books 
can  nev’er  hold  their  own  in  literature.  The  characters  in  a  book  may 
be  as  emotional  as  possible  ;  but  the  book  itself,  as  the  auHior’s  reflec¬ 
tion,  must  not  be  self-conscious.  The  personality  of  the  writer  must 
not  appear ;  or,  if  it  appears,  it  must  be  as  a  healthful  and  impartial 
individuality ;  otherwise  the  work  offered  to  the  public  will  have  no 
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permanent  literary  value.  But  this  story  has  a  fine,  delicate  force  of 
its  own ;  the  Madonna  herself  is  a  winning  and  thoroughly  natural 
person. 

Professor  Rolfe  and  Miss  Ileloise  H.  Hersey  have  edited  a  volume 
of  selected  poems  from  the  works  of  Robert  Browning  which  will 
prove  of  great  help  to  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  the  poet.  The 
maturer  student  will  be  pleased  with  the  good  editing  and  the  wise 
choice  displayed  ;  and  all  will  read  with  interest  Browning’s  own  notes, 
added  to  those  of  the  editors. 

Miss  Irene  Jerome  has  not  chosen  a  very  happy  name  for  her  illus¬ 
trated  gift-book  this  year.  The  One  Year's  Sketchbook  and  Son}^  of  the 
Bluebini  wtre  more  winning  titles.  Bat  the  book  itself  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  if  possible,  than  those  which  preceded  it.  Miss  Jerome  has  made 
excellent  selections  from  the  poets  to  go  with  her  charming  pictures, 
.ind  the  result  is  worthy  of  great  praise. 

Chivalric  Days  is  a  book  that  will  please  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl. 
It  is  made  up  of  ten  stories  from  ancient  and  modern  history  ;  it  is 
well  written,  and  holds  up  a  definite,  noble  standard  of  endeavor  which 
i.s  very  stimulating. 

Mr.  M.  P.  .Anderson,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  has  translated  Victor 
Hugo’s  Stuiiy  of  Shakespeare  very  well  indeed,  offering  an  interesting 
book  to  Paiglish  readers.  It  is  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  and  in  contents  and  make  up  is  a  handsome  example  of  the 
westward  march  of  the  literary  article. 

.Another  Chicago  book  is  Browninf  s  lYomen,  a  study  by  Mary  A. 
Burt.  It  is  a  pity  to  criticise  so  pretty  a  book  adversely  ;  but  it  is 
strangely  true,  that  the  study  of  the  most  intellectual  of  poets  has  a 
tendency  to  v'ery  emotional  expression  in  his  devotees. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Thorne,  of  Phikadelphia,  has  amused  himself  by 
a  volume  on  Afodern  Idols.  One  turns  away  from  the  reading  of  these 
efforts  at  criticism  with  a  degree  of  disappointment.  .Matthew  Arnold, 
Robert  Browning,  Ole  Bull,  'Phomas  Carlyle,  George  Lliot,  and  George 
Sand  are  the  idols  discussed  ;  and  the  personal  and  unscientific  w.ay  in 
which  they  are  looked  at  makes  one  wish  anew  for  a  surcease  of  the 
books  about  books  which  pile  up  before  the  student  and  the  reviewer. 

The  Krolufion  of  the  Snob  is  an  original  piece  of  genuine  literary 
work.  .Mr.  'Phomas  Sergeant  Perry  is  a  faithful  and  enlightened  stu¬ 
dent  of  men,  possessed  of  a  sympathetic  conscience  which  has  led  him 
to  study  the  snob  in  his  real  relation  to  life  and  literature,  not  simply 
as  a  whimsical  outside  part  of  the  body  of  society.  Mr.  Perry’s  style 
must  be  especially  commended  for  its  clearness  and  simplicity,  its  gen¬ 
erous  sincerity,  and  for  the  rpiality  of  its  subtle  and  pervasive  wit. 
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RESUME  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


North  AMP:RICAN  RFATF:VV  (December),  pp.  559-564:  “Edu¬ 
cational  Metliods, — A  Posthumous  Essay,”  by  (3eorge  Sand. 
Forum  (December),  pp,  329-339  :  “  How  I  Was  Educated,”  by 
President  E.  G.  Robinson. 

The  National  Rti'ino  publishes  an  article  by  the  ('ountess  of  Jersey 
on  the  “Higher  Education  of  Women,”  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Lin¬ 
ton’s  much-talked  of  article,  taking  the  commercial  view  of  the  subject. 
Lady  Jersey  shows  very  easily  that  the  pursuits  open  to  the  older  gen¬ 
eration  were  inferior,  in  every  way,  to  those  open  to  the  girls  of  to-day. 
She  puts  the  pith  of  the  whole  thing  in  her  concluding  paragraph  : 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  about  even  women,  and  you 
will  never  succeed  in  cutting  them  all  to  one  pattern.  Votes  or  no 
votes,  Penelope  will  embroider,  Nausicaa  entertain  her  guests,  Andro¬ 
mache  nurse  her  baby,  Helen  will  dirt,  Aspasia  teach  eloquence  and 
guide  statesmen,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And  Cassandra  ?  Oh! 
Cassandra  will  prophesy.  We  fear  that  she  will' be  as  little  heeded  as 
she  was  in  the  days  of  yore  ;  and  we  hope  that  her  forebodings  will 
prove  less  true  than  those  which  spake  the  doom  of  Troy.” 

Overland  Monthly  (December),  pp.  628-633:  “Women  as  School 
Directors,”  Millicent  W.  Shinn,  Miss  Shinn  is  editor  of  the  magazine 
in  which  this  sensible  and  timely  article  appears.  “  C'alifornia,”  she 
says,  comparing  her  own  state  with  others,  “sees  no  danger  in  woman’s 
state  superintendency,  but  regards  it  as  too  great  a  risk  for  women  to 
vote  on  state  questions.” 

Nett>  Englander  and  Yale  Re~vieT.i>  (December),  pp.  1043-1047: 
“  Religion  in  Yale  University,”  by  Professor  William  M,  Harbour. 

Johns  Hopkins  College  C'ircular  :  “The  College  in  the  University,” 
by  Professor  John  Henry  Wright. 

Magazine  of  Western  (December ),  pp.  224-268  :  “The  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Michigan  ;  with  Sketches  of  James  Burrill  .Angell,  Croydon 
L.  Ford,  M.D,,  LL.D.,  Henry  Simmons  Frieze,  George  Edward  Froth- 
ingham,”  by  C.  W.  Butterfield  and  A.  B.  Palmer, 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Eye  in  Schools.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.  This  valuable  little  treatise,  which  is  translated  by  Professor  W. 
P.  Turnbull,  is  written  by  the  eminent  German  oculist.  Professor  H. 
Cohn  of  Berlin.  The  London  Schoolmaster  suggests,  in  a  notice  of 
this  book,  that,  in  a  schoolroom  lighted  by  windows  on  opposite  sides, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  the  desks  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
room  face  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  nearer  and 
stronger  light  on  the  left. 
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Ancient  American  Politics.  By  Hugh  |.  Hastings.  Edited  and  revised 
by  his  nephew,  Hugh  Hastings.  While  this  is  professedly  a  book  for 
the  general  reader, — a  “brief,  connected,  sketchy  history  of  American 
politics,” — it  is  also  one  of  importance  to  the  special  worker  in  the 
educational  field.  The  word  “ancient,”  in  the  title,  is  scarcely  applica¬ 
ble  ;  the  political  period  covered  is  that  included  in  the  history  of  our 
country  from  the  early  settlements  to  the  time  of  President  Tyler. 

That  e.xcellent  journal.  Science,  has  added  a  new  department  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  publishes  once  a  month  under  the  title.  Science  and  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  new  educational  journal  has  for  its  purpose  the  pushing  of 
the  present  movement  in  favor  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  education. 
It  begins  well  with  four  pages  of  clear,  incisive  editorial  comment  and 
criticism,  followed  by  an  article  on  “Technical  and  Manual  Training 
of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art.”  A*  letter  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  notes 
and  news,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  the  educational  summary,  make  up 
a  very  attractive  number. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics.  By  Henry  Sedgwick,  Knightbridge, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Methods  of  Historical  Study.  By  Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
The  Macmillans  have  republished,  in  the  form  of  a  small  book,  eight 
lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Freeman,  at  O.xford,  last  winter,  on 
“  Methods  of  Historical  Study.”  The  keynote  of  his  theory  of  histor¬ 
ical  study  is  given  in  this  paragraph  : 

“  are  the  men  of  the  twelfth  century  living  in  the  nineteenth. 
IFe  are  our  fierce  English  ancestors,  now  settled  on  the  soil,  and  civ¬ 
ilized  and  educated  for  forty  generations.  IVe  are  our  Aryan  fore¬ 
fathers,  wandered  from  their  far-off  Asian  homes  ;  a  yet  undivided 
race,  keeping  carefully  aloof  from  the  savage  tribes  which  girded  them 
round  ;  only  now  divided  and  established.  If  we  had  been  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers,  we  should  have  been  like  them  in  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition,  in  their  noble  straining  toward  a  mistaken  ideal 
and  their  too  often  ignominious  failure  ;  their  vices  would  be  ours, 
their  virtues  too.  Till  we  realize  this  we  can  know  nothing  of  history, 
however  familiar  we  may  be  with  the  annals  of  kingdoms  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  kings,  the  issues  of  battles  and  the  terms  of  treaties  ;  these 
are  a  mere  anatomy,  wliicli  it  is  a  fraud  or  a  delusion  to  pass  off  for  a 
representation  of  the  past.” 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS: 


Sights  Wouth  Skking.  Hv  those  who 
saw  them.  Illus.  Huston:  I).  Luthrop 
&  Co. 

This  elegantly  got-up  volume  consists  of 
eleven  descriptive  articles  by  such  writers 
as  Margaret  Sidney,  Amanda  H.  Harris, 
Annie  Sawyer  Downs,  Kliza  R.  Scidmore, 
and  Frank  T.  Merrill.  They  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  and  are  copiously  and 
be<autifully  illustrated.  The  opening  chap¬ 
ter  describes  “  The  Washingtons’  Knglish 
Home,”  and  ishy  Rose  (i.  Kingsley,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Canon  Kingsley,  better  known  to 
Americans  its  plain  Charles  Kingsley,  the 
novelist.  Annie  Sawyer  Downs  h:i3  two 
chapters  on  ”  Child  Life  in  Venice  Miss 
Harris  tells  about  “A  Wind-mill  Pilgrim¬ 
age  Frank  T.  Merrill,  in  “  Tlirough  the 
Heart  of  Paris,”  gives  a  bright  description 
of  that  famous  city,  and  iu-cuinpanies  his 
narrative  with  twenty-one  drawings,  made 
upon  the  spot.  The  drawings  were  iinule 
expressly  for  the  articles,  and  were  not 
picked  lip  here  and  there  and  made  to  do 
doubtful  duty.  The  volume  is  very  hand¬ 
somely  and  tastefully  bound. 

PlI.tiUl.M  Songs  for  the  Sunday  School. 
Edited  by  .John  W.  Tufts.  Boston  and 
Chicago  :  Congregational  Sunday  School 
and  Publishing  Society.  pp.  227. 
Hoards  liT)  cents  ;  cloth,  4.7  cents. 

Music  for  the  Sunday  School  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  service  of  that  important  institution. 
The  Congregational  Society  has  done  well 
in  securing  Mr.  Tufts  to  edit  for  them 
this  new  book.  Its  clear  pajier,  clean, 
fresh,  new  type,  and  the  heauty  of  its 
musical  notation,  all  combine  to  give  to  the 
book  a  most  cheerful  and  inviting  appear¬ 
ance.  It  begins  with  an  attractive  order 
of  service,  including  the  (lloria  Patri,  'I'he 
Beatitudes,  The  Lonl’s  Prayer,  The  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  hymns 
and  tunes  are  selected  and  arranged  with 
an  exquisite  taste  and  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  adaptation  to  children  and 
their  moral  influence.  The  new  and  the 
old  are  happily  blended,  and  under  the 


head  of  ”  Festivals  .and  Seasons”  are 
found  some  of  the  flnest  hymns  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Mki>it.\tions  on  tiik  Hihi.e  Hkavkn. 
By  Samuel  T.  Spear,  D.  I).  New  York 
and  London  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

The  first  nine  chapters  of  this  booh  are 
preliminary  meditations;  the  remaining 
eighteen  chapters  relate  to  the  Bible  Heav¬ 
en.  The  book  discusses  mental  existenee 
after  death,  its  endless  continuance,  the 
retention  of  the  soul's  essential  individ¬ 
uality,  enlargement  of  knowledge  in  the 
future  life,  perfection  of  character,  com¬ 
plete  happiness,  and  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Lonl  .lesiis  f'hrist  in  the  heavenly 
state.  The  book  is  well  adapted  to  com¬ 
fort  those  who  have  lost  dear  friends. 

.Id’s  Boys  .\ni>  How  Tiiky  Tuknki) 
<)i:t.  a  Seijnel  to  ”  Little  Men.”  By 
Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston:  Roherto 
Brothers;  1K,S7.  pp.  BtiT).  ♦L.'iO. 

Few  writers  for  young  people  in  this  or 
any  other  country  have  ever  had  a  larger 
number  of  readers  than  Miss  Alcott. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  entirely  safe  txi  say  that 
no  author  has  ever  held  with  firmer  bands 
of  affection  and  interest,  the  good  will  and 
loving  devotion  of  all  readers,  young  or 
old,  than  Miss  .Mcott.  Every  one  who 
re.ad  her  ‘‘Little  .Men”  will  now  read 
with  interest  the  sequel  to  that  entertain- 
taining  and  instructive  book.  It  is  just 
two  months  since  the  firs'  edition  was  issued 
and  forty-five  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold,  and  the  fiftieth  thousand  is  now 
printing.  \Ve  advise  all  the  young  people 
to  read  it. 

Tiik  Moiikun  .Ii.w.  By  AnnaL.  Dawes. 
Boston:  D.  Lothrop  A  Co.  Cloth,  fiO 
cents  ;  paper,  2.'>  cents. 

M  iss  Dawes  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
the  r*‘-establishment  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  .Jewish  iiiition.  .All  other  peoples  have 
intermingled,  but  the  .Jewish  people  for 
thousiinds  of  years  have  always  and  every¬ 
where  been  a  separate  and  peculiar  people. 
'Fliey  number  more  than  seven  million  in  the 
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Tariims  countries  of  the  world.  There  are 
many  causes  why  the  Jewish  element  should 
unite  in  the  formation  of  a  nation,  and  no 
spot  is  so  favorable  as  Palestine.  A  move¬ 
ment  toward  that  end  was  beg-un  a  few 
years  ago  in  England.  Over  forty  societies 
were  formed  to  forward  the  work  of  col-  ’ 
onization  in  Palestine,  and  nearly  ten  mil-  I 
lion  dollars  were  subscribed  to  carry  out  ' 
their  plans.  Miss  Dawes’  presentation  of  ‘ 
the  case  is  deeply  interesting,  and  her  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  main  seems  convincing.  ' 


Qukku  Quf.stio.ns  ani>  Uk.\i>v  Ui;- 
I'MKS,  in  Pliilologv,  Mytludogv,  Science, 
Uiography,  Natural  History.  (Jeography, 
History,  etc  ,  etc.  Hy  S.  (Irant  Oli- 
phant.  lioston  :  New  England  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Cloth.  It'l.tH). 

This  little  volume  oilers,  in  a  convenient 
form,  much  (piaint,  curious,  interesting, 
and  instructive  information.  It  will  correct 
popular  fallacies,  promote  accurate  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  explain  many  expressions  used 
in  every-day  life.  It  is  a  conii)anion  vol¬ 
ume  to  Southwick’s  Quizziims,  which  has 
had  a  remarkable  sale.  We  give  a  few  of 
the  (piestions  that  are  answered  :  Who 
was  the  Shakespeare  of  India  ?  Which  is 
the  only  bird  that  can  use  both  eyes  at 
once  in  looking  at  an  <d)ject  i’  What  bird 
has  neither  tail  nor  wings  ?  Who  was  the 
“Veiled  Prophet”  ?  What  is  the  “.Mother 
of  Cities’’?  Where  is  the  largest  clock 
in  the  world  ?  Who  was  “  Old  Hiillion’’  ’’ 
llnw  is  the  northern  boundary  lino  of  the 
United  States  marked  ? 


I 


A  C(»NC<)i:i>AN(  K  TO  Tin:  Pi,  a  vs  or 
SiiAKKSPKAiiK.  Hy  W.  II.  Daven¬ 
port.  London  and  New  Vork  ;  (leorge 
Uoutledge  A  Sons;  IS.S".  pp.  4!1.'>. 
$;{.()() 

Every  student  of  Shakespeare  will  wel-  i 
oome  with  delight  this  great  woi  k,  which  the  1 
compiler  modestly  cialls  a  “mod.st  stone  ’’  j 
placed  on  the  “  colossal  cairn  which  the  in-  ' 
dnstry  and  intelligence  of  editors,  com¬ 
mentators,  critics,  and  interpreters  has 
slowly  accumulated  to  the  memory  of 
Shakespeare.’’  Nearly  five  hundred 
pages  of  fine  type  are  evidences  of  the 
arduous  and  prolonged  labor  necessary  to 


produce  so  valuable  a  work.  It  is  claimed 
that  no  phrit.se  of  any  value,  interest,  or  im- 
poitance,  has  been  omitted.  One  may  find 
in  it  any  fitvorite  quotation,  any  choice  and 
cherisheil  line,  fine  pa.ssage,  image,  allu¬ 
sion,  «)r  .sentintent  expressed  anywhere  in 
the  |>Iays  of  the  great  poet.  The  book  has 
jost  been  issued  hy  the  Ijondon  house  of 
Kontledge,  and  should  receive  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  among  the  literary  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Tiik  Pkkvk.ntion  of  Firf,.  Hy  Wm. 

Paul  (Jerhard,  C.E.  Published  by  the 

Author,  (i  .Astor  Place,  New  York.  Pp. 

:U.  Ii(>  cents. 

This  little  pitmphlet  is  designed  to  give 
important  information,  and  to  propose  the 
proper  means  for  the  prevention  of  fire, — 
chiefly  with  reference  to  hospitals,  asy¬ 
lums,  schoolhouses,  and  other  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  treats  of  defective  and  unsafe 
building  construction,  and  of  sound  build¬ 
ing  construction;  of  fire-proof  construc¬ 
tion  ;  of  roofs  and  chimney-flues,  elevat¬ 
ors,  Stair  cases,  fire-escapes,  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  protection  against  lightning,  fire- 
alarm  apparatus,  water  supply,  fire-extin- 
giii.shing  apparatus,  etc.  Its  author  is  an 
expert,  and  consulting-engineer  for  drain¬ 
age,  ventilation,  plumbing,  etc.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  great  value. 

.St’iiooi,  Ei.oci  tion.  Hy  John  Swett. 

.New  York  :  Harper  A:  Hrothers,  Frank¬ 
lin  S(juare  ;  ISt^ti.  pp.  4(K). 

Few  men  on  either  side  of  the  mountains 
have  gre.'iter  facilities,  a  higher  talent,  or  a 
more  practical  .adaptation  to  make  a  valu¬ 
able  book  for  the  study  of  elocution  in  the 
schools,  than  that  veteran  educator  of  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes, — John 
Swett.  The  b(M)k  is  cordially  commended 
to  the  careful  exaniin.ation  of  teachers  for 
its  practical  hints  and  directions,  its  thor¬ 
ough  and  careful  study  of  emphasis, 
pauses,  and  Infiections  ;  of  force  and  stress ; 
movement,  pitch,  and  quality  of  voice;  and 
modulation  .and  style  of  expression.  He- 
sides  being  a  text  book  for  study  in  the 
class  room,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
elocutionary  art,  it  has  also  about  seventy 
of  the  choicest  selections  for  readings,  reci- 
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tationR,  and  declamations.  In  all  particu¬ 
lars  it  will  take  a  lii^h  rank  and  prove  of 
the  greatest  value  among  books  of  this 
class. 

An  Intkoih  ction  to  the  Sti  hy  ok 
RoHEKT  BltOWXINtt's  PoETltY.  By 
Hiram  Corson,  LL.l).,  professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Cor¬ 
nell  I'^niversity.  Boston:  D.  ('.  Heath 
&  (ki. ;  lSb(».  pp.  .‘138.  Mailing  price, 
$l..kO. 

Any  effort  to  aid  and  guide  the  young  in 
the  stmly  of  Robert  Browning's  poetry  is 
to  be  commended.  But  when  the  editor  is 
able  to  grasp  the  hidden  meaning  and 
make  conspicuous  the  poetic  beauties  of  so 
famous  an  author,  and,  withal,  give  such 
clever  hints,  directions,  and  guidance  to 
the  understanding  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  poems,  he  lays  us  all  under  unusual 
obligations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
book  will  come  into  general  use  in  the 
high  schools,  ac.Tdeniies,  .and  colleges  of 
America.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in  clear 
type,  on  good  paper,  and  is  well  bound. 

Endkki.y  BlHl,Kri..\ss.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Winslow.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Con¬ 
gregational  .Sunday  Sdiool  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Society.  .‘120  pages.  SL-J.'). 

Those  who  h.ave  read  Katie  I!<iltert.^on 
and  Three  Years  at  Clenwond  will  need  no 
invitation  to  take  up  this  book.  It  tells  of 
what  came  of  asking  the  members  of  the 
Enderly  Bible  Cla.ss  to  fill  out,  each  for 
himself  or  herself,  the  blank  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “For  me  to  live  is - .”  (irace 

Dillingham  was  led,  after  some  inward 
struggles,  to  fill  it  out:  “  For  me  to  live 
is  Christ.”  'I’he  change  in  her  character 
was  quite  marked ;  though  she  was  not  in¬ 
stantly  transformed  to  a  saint,  and  had 
her  conflicts  and  discouragements  like 
other  fiesh-and-blood  ChrLstians. 

Bekoke  an  AriHENt  E  ;  or,  The  I’se  of 
the  Will  in  Public  .Speaking.  By  Na¬ 
than  .Sheppard.  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  pp.  l.')2.  7.’) 

cents. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  talks  given  by 
Mr.  Sheppard  to  the  students  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  The  points  brought  out  in  the 


i  book  are  those  which  he  found  true  in  his 
own  experience.  The  will  is  a  much  more 
;  powerful  force  than  it  is  often  supposed  to 
I  be.  The  author  believes  that  the  use  of 
the  will  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  per¬ 
son  can  reach  and  move  and  influence  men 
by  me.ans  of  a  sermon,  lecture,  speech,  or 
,  plea.  He  also  believes  that  by  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  will  one  may  acquire  a  good 
speaking  voice,  good  articulation,  phys¬ 
ical  earnestness,  self-reliance,  the  art  of 
being  natunil,  dramatic  element,  etc. 

The  h^iH'CATloN  <tF  Man.  By  Fried¬ 
rich  Froebel.  Translated  by  Josepliine 
•larvis.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell  A  ('o. ; 
ISSfi.  pp.  273.  Cloth,  $1.30.  A  new 
e<lition  in  bo.ards,  (>5  cents. 

Every  one  at  all  interested  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  children  should  read  this 
great  work  «»f  Froebel.  His  was  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  nature  of  children  deeper 
and  richer  than  is  given  to  most  men. 
This  l»ook  was  his  first  written  work.  It 
was  originally  published  in  1S27.  It  eni- 
bcxlies  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  It  is 
!  primarily  aildressed  to  mothers.  No  teach¬ 
er  of  the  little  chilli  should  ever  forget  that 
i  she  is  in  the  mother’s  place,  and  no  teacher 
of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  should 
fail  to  make  herself  familiar  with  this 
book. 

j  (iHE.VT  Lives  ;  A  Course  of  History  in 
Biographies.  Bv  J.  1.  Mombert,  D.l)., 
autlior  of  The  Kiujiish  Wrsions  <•(  the 
Hlhle.  Ttjritlale's  Dmteildirh,  etc.  f'irst 
Series.  Boston  anil  New  York  :  Leach, 
.'shewell,  iVr  .Sanborn,  pp.  324. 

This  book  presents  through  the  leading 
biographies  of  the  times  the  principal  facts 
I  of  ancient  history,  Creek  and  Roman,  of 
medieval  history  and  modern  history.  It 
begins  with  Hercules  and  Lycurgns,  in¬ 
cludes  Boniulns,  llaniiihal,  and  .Iiilins 
Ciesar,  Mohammed,  (kdunibus,  Martin 
'  Luther,  1‘eter  the  (Ireat,  Wmshinglon  and 
Franklin,  and  last  of  all  Napoleon.  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  (Jrant.  In  all,  it  presents  very 
clear  and  well  written  biographical 
sketches  of  thirty-two  of  the  leading  char- 
.  aciers  of  the  win  Id’s  history.  It  will  prove 
a  book  of  nruch  usefulness,  esjitcially  to 
I  the  young. 
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MoNOORAIMIS  ON  Ei>1'C.\T1(»N.  1).  C. 

Heath  «.t  Co.  are  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing.  They  are  written  by  eminent  au¬ 
thors. are  choice  in  matter, practical  in  treat¬ 
ment,  and  of  nni|ue8tionable  value  to  teach¬ 
ers.  Two  of  this  series  are.  The  Study  of 
Latin  in  the  Preparatory  Course,  by  E. 
P.  Morris,  1’rofes.sor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  Williams  College  (2.‘) 
cents),  anil  How  to  Teach  Heading  and 
What  to  Read  in  School,  by  (i.  Stanley 
Hall,  Ph.  !>.,  Profes-sor  of  I’sychology  and 
Pedagogy  in  John  Hopkins’  University 
(2.’)  cents). 

MAC.AZINE.S. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  *  Co.,  lloston.  iU)  cents;  .itJ.tM)  a 
year.  An  excellent  number. 

Maga  zine  of  Western  History  (monthly). 
Illustrated.  14.")  St.  Clair  street.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  $4.(K)  a  year.  A  valuable 
magazine  to  all  lovers  of  American  His¬ 
tory. 

Hamper  s  Monthly,  Harper  it  llrothers. 
New  York.  SfJ  (M)  a  year.  The  best 
number  ever  issued. 

The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review 
(monthly).  Win.  L.  Kingsley,  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  J(l  cents;  SJ.(M)  a  year.  A  charac¬ 
teristic  New  England  review. 

The  ('atholic  World  (monthly).  'I'he 
Catholic  Publication  Society  Company,  No. 

!t  Harclay  street.  New  York.  J.'i  cents ; 
♦4.00  a  year.  A  vigorous  and  enterprising 
review. 

Scribner's  Magazine  (monthly).  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  2')  cents; 
$J.OO  a  year.  \'ol.  I,  No.  1,  .lanuary, 
1887.  The  first  number  of  this  new  maga¬ 
zine  attracts  wide  and  varied  interest.  Its 
articles  are  strong,  broad,  and  distinctively 
American  in  style. 

Wide.  Awake  (monthly).  1).  I.othrop 
A  Co.,  Boston.  20  ceiOs ;  -W-dO  a  year. 

A  capital  ro.agazine  for  young  people. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Sunday  Maga-  | 
Rne  (monthly).  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  Park 
Place,  New  3  ork.  20  cents;  ?'2..’)0  a 


j  year.  Leslie’s  Sunday  Magazine  is  in  re¬ 
ality  a  journal  of  refined  and  interesting 
;  literature.  It  deserves  what  it  is  receiving, 
a  very  wide  circulation. 

'  The  Fountain  (monthly).  W.  H.  .Shel¬ 
ley,  York,  I’a.  10  cents;  ♦l.fH)  a  year. 
Pure  as  the  mountain  spring  and  whole- 
,  some  as  the  old  oaken  bucket. 

The  Book  Buyer  (monthly).  Scribner's 
^  Sons.  New  York.  10  cents;  $1.00  a  year. 
Valuable  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature. 

The  Overland  Monthly.  The  Overland 
Monthly  Company,  .San  Francisco. 
cents ;  .S4.<K)  a  year.  Miss  Shinn  is  laying 
under  obligation  not  only  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  the  interior  and  the  east,  for  the  liter¬ 
ary  ability  and  strong  purposes  and 
motives  of  The.  Overland. 

Magazine  of  American  History  (month¬ 
ly).  .'iO  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.  50 
I  cents;  So.tM)  .a  year.  Mrs.  Lamb  and  Mi.ss 
Shinn,  of  The  Overland,  have  settled  the 
ipiestion  that  ladies  can  succeed  quite  iis 
well  as  men  in  the  highest  fields  of  editorial 
management. 

The  Cosmopolitan  (monthly).  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  20  cents ;  .$2.50  a  year.  A  clean, 
bright,  sensible  magazine. 

St.  Nicholas.  For  voung  folks.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  Mary  Mapps  Dodge.  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company,  New  York.  $0  a  year. 
One  of  the  very  best,  brightest,  and  purest 
magazines  for  the  young  folks.  The 
Christmas  number  is  especially  attractive. 

The  ('entury  Illustrated  Monthly  .Maga¬ 
zine.  'I’he  Century  Co.,  New  York.  $4.00 
a  year.  The  Century  has  made  for  itself  a 
high  reputation  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
a  credit  to  our  American  literature.  'I'he 
fact  that  its  circulation  is  a  quarter  of  a 
million  copies  is  clear  proof  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  appreciate  true  merit. 

The  English  Illustrated  M 'gazine  (month¬ 
ly).  .Macmillan  iVr  Co.,  New  York.  25 
cents.  <  >ne  of  the  best  family  magazines. 

Lend  a  Hand  (montbli).  J  Hamilton 
Place,  Boston.  ‘20  cents;  $2.(Kt.  Better 
and  better  each  mouth. 

(.'hautaiajuan  (monthly).  Meadville, 
Pa.  $1.50  a  year.  An  t  xcellent  literary 
guiile.  We  are  a  reading  people,  but  w  e 
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sadly  need  the  guidance  of  a  master's . 
hand  in  the  selection  of  our  reading. 

Lippincoft's  Monthly  Magnzinr.  .1.  B.  | 
Lippiiicott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  25  cents;  | 
$2.00  a  year.  The  plan  of  adding  to  the  i 
ordinary  luake-up  of  a  magazine  a  com-  , 
plete  novel,  of  sufficient  size  to  make  a  i 
dollar  book,  seems  to  prove  successful  with 
Lippincott.  iSVn//re,  hy  Julian  Hawthorne, 
deserves  as  it  will  receive  a  host  of  readers.  - 

The  NfW  York  Phyxingnomist  (monthly).  i 
Prof.  .\.  K.  Willis.  855  Broadway  cor.  15th  i 
street.  New  York.  10  cents. 

Vassell's  Family  Magazinp  (monthly).  | 
Cassell  *.V  Co.,  New  York.  1.5  cents;  i 
$1.  .50  a  year.  One  of  the  best  numbers  ' 
ever  issued. 

T/ie  Quivpr  (monthly),  t’assell  A  Co.,  . 
New  York.  1.5  cents;  $1..50  a  year.  .\n  ' 
entertaining  and  useful  family  helper. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  new  maga¬ 
zines  we  are  pleased  to  notice  a  valuable 
quarterly  review  entitled  Library  Notes ; 
Improved  Methods  and  Labor  Savers  for 
Librarians,  Readers  at.d  Writers,  edited  by 
Melvil  Dewey,  ami  published  by  the  Li-  i 
brary  Bureau,  Boston.  $1.00  a  year.  The  . 
first  number  appeared  last  July,  and  the. 
second  in  October.  The  third  will  be  out 
this  mouth.  'I'lie  two  numbers  already  < 
issued  are  filled  with  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  matter  for  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  libraries.  It  is  simply 
marvelous  what  adv.ances  have  been  made 
in  the  managementof  public  libraries  with¬ 
in  the  few  years  past.  “  The  Library  as 
an  Educator  ”  ;  “Why  a  Library  Does  or 
Does  Not  Succeed";  and  “The  Ecliica- 
tional  Trinity,"  are  among  the  articles  in 
this  ivview.  “  The  Educational  Trinity  " 
is  considered  to  be  the  schtad,  the  library 
and  the  church.  These  topics  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  arl ides  particularly 
interesting  to  educational  workers. 

The  New  Kngland  Journal  of  Kiluralinn, 
under  the  efficient  editorial  management 
of  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  is  displaying  un¬ 
wonted  vigor  and  progressiveness.  Its 
special  issues  upon  Temperance,  Civics, 


and  other  living  topics,  have  attr:M)ted 
wide  attention. 

Thp  Atnprican  Tearher,  in  whose  (uiges 
Preddeut  Khehlun  continues  to  display  tlie 
fruits  of  his  long  experience  and  rips  wis- 
tlom  in  the  editorial  and  educational  field, 
is  improving  in  every  number.  The  Janu¬ 
ary  issue,  just  published,  has  some  new 
and  notable  features.  With  the  large 
number  of  good  school  journals,  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  so  many  teachers,  even  in 
New  England,  are  still  not  -subscribers  to 
any  one  of  them. 

The  Popular  E’f/uco/or  has  lately  received 
an  important  addition  to  its  editorial  staff 
ami  business  management,  by  securing  the 
services  of  .Mr.  E.  N.  .Sullivan,  so  long  and 
so  favorably  known  in  connection  with  the 
Npw  Knyland  Journal  of  Eduratton.  Mr. 
.'''iiHivan  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  good  writer, 
has  extensive  knowledge  of  educational 
men  and  measures,  and  an  exceptionally 
good  judgment  upon  educational  affairs. 
The  Popular  Educator  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  progressive  of  educational 
journals.  We  wish  it  abHiidaiit  success. 

—  On  the  first  of  January  was  imblished 
from  the  office  of  Seienr.p,  New  York,  the 
first  number  of  anew  monthly  magazine, 
entitle  The  Swiss  dross.  This  periodical 
is  devoted  to  spreading  among  the  people  a 
love  and  knowledge  of  nature.  The  exist- 
I  enee  of  a  large  class  of  per.sons  deeply  in- 
]  terested  in  the  study  of  nature  is  proven  by 
I  the  .\gassiz  Association,  whi.-h  has  attained 
i  a  membership  of  many  thousands,  and  is 
rapidly  growing.  The  Swiss  dross  will  be 
I  hereafter  the  official  organ  of  the  Agassit 
'•  Association,  and  will  be  edittal  by  its  presi- 
'  dent.  .Mr.  Ilailan  11.  Ballard.  'I'hougli  of 
i  a  scientific  nature.  The  Swiss  dross  will  be 
:  popular  in  style,  and  will  number  among 
j  its  contributors  many  of  the  be.st  writers, 
j  The  snbscuipiion  price  will  be  $1.50  a  year; 
,  single  copies,  15  cents.  Those  desiiing 
j  farther  information  shrndd  address  N.  D. 
P.  Hodges,  Publisher.  47  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York. 


